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Published by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with the University of Chicago 


GREAT BOOKS 


hen you learn and understand a 

great idea, you gain new perspec- 
tive and a broader outlook on life. 
You gain a source of mental strength 
and assurance which can give you new 
confidence in your- 
self and your deci- 
sions. Ordinarily, 
the great and dy- 
namic ideas of our 
civilization are diffi- 
cult for anyone but 
a scholar to under- 
stand. But now they 
are collected for you 
and made easier to 
understand in the GREAT BOOKS. 

The key to the GREAT BOOKS—the 
unique “teacher” which makes the great 
ideas more accessible—is the amazing 
SYNTOPICON. A new concept in self- 
education, the SYNTOPICON is the prod- 
uct of 400,000 man-hours of research by 
100 scholars at the University of Chi- 
cago. It is like a “teacher” in your home 





THE SYNTOPICON 





... always ready to illuminate the great 
ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and under- 
stand these great ideas, you will begin 
to reflect their greatness in your own 
ability to think, speak, and act with new 
and impressive weight. You will have 
sounder judgment on political and eco- 
nomic issues as the great minds make 
the whole great idea of government 
clear to you. You will develop a sounder 
philosophy of life as your mind is il- 
luminated by the great minds. 

You will not be limited in business 
by your own narrow specialty, but will 
be prepared to handle problems which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 

In your personal life, this knowledge 
of mankind can guide you to decisions 
and actions which will result in greater 
success and contentment. 

Take this opportunity to learn the de- 
tails of this handsome Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. Mail the 


How long has it been 
since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea? 


Notun We feu 


Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins 

President of the Fund for the Republic 

Former Chancellor, University of Chicago 

Member, Board of Directors, Encyclopaedia Britannica 








“Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: ‘A man’s mind 
stretched by a new idea can never go back to its original 
dimensions.’ When a child realizes that the letters 
in the alphabet are meaningful symbols that form words, 
he grasps an idea that will lead to a continuing expansion 
of his mind. But there comes a time in life when our minds 
become occupied only with knowledge we have already 
learned. When that happens, our minds cease to grow. 
“The more successful a person is in his daily work, 
the more this unfortunate condition develops. As we become 
more and more absorbed with our specialty, we cease 
to absorb the new knowledge that leads to new concepts. 
The mind narrows rather than broadens because we 
cease to stretch it by exploring the great humanities which 
have produced our great men and great thought. 
“Tf it has been some time since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea, the publication of the GREAT BOOKS 
described below will be interesting and important to you.” 


Now available direct from the 
publisher with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


attached card for a free descriptive 
booklet explaining how you can find 
new understanding of yourself and the 
world through the great ideas which 
have engrossed men since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way 
that one stretches mind and soul. It is 
in this way that one grows in wisdom. 


Mail the attached card 
EE BOOKLET 


Simply tear out the 
attached card along 
perforated line, fill in 
. and mail for your free, 
| colorfully illustrated 
| booklet describing the 
| GREAT BOOKS and the 
SYNTOPICON. Or write 
| to GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
|| WESTERN WORLD, Dept. 
|, 60-F, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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“Full of life and 
drama, passion 
and conviction... 
a remarkable 
novel.” 


—N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


PPOLITA 


by Alberto Denti di Pirajno 
$4.95 e DOUBLEDAY 

































1962 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. BM 12-21 














ae QUOTATION at the beginning of 
our article on fallout shelters in 
this issue is purely imaginary. Even 
in this curious age no one has yet 
come out bluntly against the surviv- 
al of the human race. And yet here 
is a real quotation that bears in many 
ways a marked resemblance to the 
made-up one: “. . . shelters encour- 
age a degree of acceptance of the 
idea of a nuclear war. No doubt we 
should protect the family, but as for 
ourselves we would rather perish 
than survive such a war.” The words 
are those of the eminent Protestant 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr. In his 
reference to protecting the family, 
of course, Dr. Niebuhr acknowledges 
an imperative—one based in biology 
as well as in religion—to keep the 
spirit of man alive even in the worst 
of circumstances. Surely you don't 
have to be for nuclear warfare to be 
against the extinction of the human 
race. What an individual chooses to 
do with his own life is, to be sure, 
another matter. But it seems to us 
that no one should reduce the prob- 
lem of moral behavior in a nuclear 
holocaust to the simple terms of 
death above ground versus life un- 
derground unless he has first faced 
some of the disagreeable facts that 
are presented in the article by Nich- 
olas Rosa. Mr. Rosa is associate 
editor of Science World. 


| ee AT LEAST three years the Rus- 
sians have been presenting us 
with a series of accomplished facts 
in Berlin. They have acted first and 
then demanded that we fall into line 
afterwards. Surely the time has come 
for us to take some initiative of our 
own in Berlin, and in this issue 
Jacob K. Javits, the Republican 
senior Senator from New York, pro- 
poses a measure that, for a change, 
would present the Russians with an 
accomplished fact in Berlin—one they 
might not like but which for that 
very reason might have a beneficial 
effect on any negotiations that may 
take place in an effort to resolve 
the crisis. . . . When Meg Green- 
field first sent us from Washington 
the ingenious explanation of recent 
personnel changes in the State De- 
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partment that we publish in this is. 
sue, she might have thought of pass. 
ing it off as the work of one of those 
experts on maneuverings in Commn- 
nist hierarchies who are called Krem- 
linologists. But she didn’t get away 
with it, for we told her our reaclers 
would surely know it was a trick. ... 
Our report on the elections in the 
Philippines comes from William B. 
Fink, who is serving as a Fulbright 
lecturer on American history and 
education at the University of the 

Phillipines and the University of the 

East. .. . Willard R. Nagel, who 

comments on the rather unusual <ov- 

ble standard by which certain lvad-f 
ers of the steel industry view thefke@ co- 
question of free enterprise, has had 
considerable experience in the fieldf”"*® 
of labor relations. 
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~ SHORT sToRY that appears inf*ti 
this issue was originally writtenf, 
in Polish seventeen years ago while 
its author was an inmate of Buch- 
enwald. Henia Karmel-Wolfe, whof"™™ 
has been busy raising a family inf 
this country for the last few years, 
is now planning to devote an in- 
creasing share of her time to writing, 
and we are proud to be able to 
publish her first story in English. ... 
Elaine Kendall will appear as 
regular panelist on a TV_ sho 
devoted to the visual arts which will 
be broadcast over New York's new 
ultra-high-frequency station, WUHV 
TV. .. . Roland Gelatt is editog 
of High Fidelity. ... M. L. Rosen 
thal, professor of English at New 
York University, is the author of Ai 
Primer of Ezra Pound (Macmillan. 
and Modern Poets (Oxford). . . 
Hilton Kramer, the former edito 
of Arts magazine, will be writing fe 
The Reporter from Europe during 
the next few months. . . . No 
Magid, a member of our staff, 
lost five pounds, she claims, by read 
ing cookbooks instead of eating. 
The Reporter's art director, Reg 
Massie, painted our Christmas cov 
er from the living room of his hom 
in Georgetown, Connecticut, lookin 
down into a valley toward a fillin! 
station whose proprietor sometimédiy srypje; 


plows out his driveway in winte os 
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] dou-§ SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


- Jead.qaders who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


w_ the§kea co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
as had ders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power .and thereby save 
e fieldp terse of one-half on the books they want most. 


VE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
portant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 


sars in 


ections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 


Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


written n start saving today. 
while 
Buch- FAS 


Nye. A while offer lasts. 


FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
ember you’ll save as much as $34.55 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIGMUND FREUD. By Ernest 
Jones. One-volume edition of a 
modern classic, “‘the definitive 
life of Freud and one of the 
great biographies of our time.” 








fas . —The Atlantic. Ed. and abridged 
sho | by Lionel Trilling & Steven 
h ‘ Marcus. List Price $7.50 

C. 

"5 new 

JUHV OF CANCER. By Henry Miller. The complete 













lito’ t with an Introduction by Karl Shapiro. “One of 
edl most significant contributions to the literature of 
Rosen time.”—Sir Herbert Read. List Price $7.50 


t New 
r of 
millan 


LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 
tis, author of The Greek Passion. ‘“‘An extraordinary 
tk of art.”"—Saturday Review. List Price $6.00 





lito THE WILL OF ZEUS. By String- 
edl fellow Barr. A history of 
‘ing fo Greece that is also a con- 
, ; summate literary achieve- 
dur ni ment. Written with power, 
a grandeur, beauty, and mag- 
' No nificent scholarship. Illus- 
aff trated. List Price $10.00 
J 






















y read 
ing GOD AND MAGIC. By Ivar Lissner, author of 
‘ Living Past. The epic story of the search to dis- 
r Re the religion of prehistoric man... his rites and ptac- 
? his beliefs, and his forgotten God, 118 photographs. 
as cov List Price $5.95 


s ho NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
‘ by Theodor H. Gaster. Revised in the light of 
loo kin Most recent discoveries in anthropology. 


1 filling List Price $8.50 


neti meg STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 
winte The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
liet and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 


List Price $5.00 
ORTE 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 
THE EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- 


torical survey of pornography as delightful as it is 
imdiscreet. ‘“‘Actually adds a new important dimension 
to the whole question...A new, exciting approach.” 


—Morris L. Ernst. List Price $5.95 


trial membership 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 








realities. Combined List Price $7.00 





7 
THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean. 100 illustrations. List Price $7.50 


APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS. By Edmond Wilson. A 
superlative writer and observer delves into Indian life 
today. Includes the remarkable essay, The Mohawks In 
High Steel by Joseph Mitchell. List Price $4.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “‘A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”’— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





THE ARTS OF MAN. By Eric 
Newton. 174 masterpieces of 
world art and what makes 
them great... paintings, 
sculpture, mosaics, tapes- 
tries, stained glass, ceramics, 
enamels, glass, primitive 
masks, drawings, etchings, 
book illustrations and illu- 
f minations...from earliest 
times to the present. 174 
illus., 117 in full color, 


List Price $5.95 














Save as much as °34° | 


ith this Introductory Offer from 
e Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for 


TO $38.50 WORTH OF BOOKS -— yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
he distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $20.00 

ost of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 





The complete twenty-dollar 


CLASSICS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Ed. by Thorne Shipley. The unique, enormous 
and indispensable single volume containing the 
basic writings of modern psychology — from 
James, Prince, and Pavlov to Freud, Adler, 
Jung, Rorschach, Binet, and Piaget. “Excellent 
and authoritative. It is difficult to conceive of 
any reader who would not find himself enlight- 
ened and stimulated.’’— Frederick Wertham. 
Nearly 1400 pages. List Price $20.00 











NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


%* But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou- 
pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of Vance Packard's influential best- 
seller, THE WASTEMAKERS (our way 
of thanking you for making our book- 
keeping easier). 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95. 


1 











(J I enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of THE WASTEMAKERS 
by. Vance Packard. 


} Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
pranted form always provided. I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS. 





I 
© Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. | 


TE lhlU.!lLlLlL,lUe | 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 

ks within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-780 





CORRESPONDENCE 





A DENIAL 

To the Editor: Nat Hentoff’s article 
“The Octopus of Show Biz,” published 
in the November 23 issue of The 
Reporter, includes a reference to me 
that is flatly erroneous in all respects. 
This reference states that “no one has 
yet denied” a report in Fortune regard- 


ing a meeting at NBC in which Mr. . 


David A. Werblin, vice-president of 
the Music Corporation of America, was 
asked to fill in the open spots in our 
television network program schedule. 

No such meeting was ever held. Mr. 
Werblin was never asked to fill in our 
schedule. NBC itself selects the pro- 
grams for its schedule on the basis of 
its evaluation of each program, and 
has never turned over to others the re- 
sponsibility for selection and approval 
of programming to be broadcast on its 
facilities. The statement that “no one 
has yet denied” the Fortune magazine 
story is also untrue; when it was 
brought to my attention, I denied it by 
letter to the managing editor of that 
publication. 

In order to prevent further circula- 
tion of this unfounded rumor, I am re- 
questing that this letter be published in 
The Reporter. 

Rosert E. Kintnenr, President 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
New York 


(We are glad to comply with Mr. Kint- 
ner’s rather categorical request, particu- 
larly considering that when he wrote a no 
doubt equally categorical letter to the 
np editor of Fortune, he did not 
have such luck. But how can Mr. Kintner 
be so angry wtth Mr. Hentoff, guilty 
only of not having read what another 
magazine did not print? It is to be 
hoped that the publication of Mr. Kint- 
ners letter will put to rest all the 
various rumors and news items about 
his relations with MCA that have been 
plaguing him for several years. Only 
last September, for instance, the trade 
publication Television magazine had 
this to say: “Roughly twice as many 
MCA produced or represented shows 
have appeared in NBC-TV nighttime 
since the 1957-58 season as have ap- 
peared on CBS and ABC. There are 
rumors for the reason, but only rumors. 
No one in a real position to know talks 
on the subject.” 

Now Mr. Kintner has talked on the 
subject, and if these rumors go on, it 
will not be The Reporter's fault.) 


WHAT CHANGE? 
To the Editor: Your statement in the 
November 23 issue of The Reporter, 
entitled “Somewhat Personal,” has gal- 
vanized me into writing an indignant 
denial of the accusation made by so- 
called liberals—to make legitimate use 
of an old phrase. 

As a long-time and faithful reader of 


The Reporter, I find no change of atti- 
tude in your last three editorials. I 
don’t like to say that I find an im- 
peresee. since that would imply that 

saw some need for one, which is not 
so. But I cannot remember three in a 
row that delighted me as much as the 
ones on the Berlin Wall, Dag Ham- 
marskjéld, and Walter Lippmann. My 
reaction to all three was that it was 
high time someone said this. 

As for your correspondents, they are 
the spiritual descendants of various 
little groups of serious thinkers I used 
to know in the 1930's. Their political 
persuasions varied, but they shared a 
common fuzzy-mindedness. It is my 
opinion that the most direct route to 
hell is paved with this quality. 

ANNE N. BARRETT 
Boston 


To the Editor: Reluctantly I write to 
you to say that I feel that your maga- 
zine no longer expresses and espouses 
the liberal cause upon which it was 
founded and has thrived for so many 
years. 

Please do not misunderstand my in- 
tentions in writing you. This is not a 
letter from an irate reader who de- 
mands changes “or else.” Far from it. 
I do not believe that it would be remiss 
to say that I have loved the magazine 
and the crusading spirit which has 
guided it for years. I genuinely am 
sorry that I cannot do that any longer. 

A. N. PacE 

Texas College of Art 
and Industries 

Kingsville, Texas 


To the Editor: From the beginning I 
have read, enjoyed, and admired your 
editorials. In my opinion, you should 
never retreat to a defensive position— 
as you did in your editorial note “Some- 
what Personal.” Why let a few stupid 
people get under your skin? You're too 
good to let anyone get you in that posi- 
tion. Be yourself. 

D. D. DarLanp 

West Hyattsville, Maryland 


To the Editor: Your past record of ob- 
jectivity and common sense has been 
sacrificed, I submit, to political partisan- 
ship. This Democrat had hopes that 
“The Magazine of Facts and Ideas” 
would be not only a supporter but also 
an astute critic of the “New Frontier.” 
You have done neither your readers nor 
the administration this service. 
FREDERICK R. ALLEN 
Syracuse, New York 


To the Editor: It is regrettable though 
inevitable that you should be attacked 
for your recent editorials by those 
“liberals” suffering from the “us or 
them” psychology. It is pathetic and 
disturbing that so many people who 
call themselves liberal are merely illib- 
eral leftists, with a catechism of their 
own. 

I have read your recent editorials 
with pleasure and gratitude. I know 


THE REPORTER 


you will continue to speak your mind, 
and am grateful. 
MARGARET DICKINSON 
Menlo Park, California 


To the Editor: I have noticed no incon- 
sistency in your position on Berlin, or 
anything which I would call reactionary 
or right-wing. Surely one does not have 
to subscribe to “peace at any price” to 
earn the name of liberal! Surely this 
philosophy would make a mock of any 
seeming devotion to freedom. 

]. MARTINEAU 

Ann Arbor, Michizan 


ART NIGHTMARE 
To the Editor: I found Hilton Kramer's 
article “The Well-Lighted Nightmare” 
(The Reporter, December 7) a fasci- 
nating piece of art criticism and _bril- 
liantly written. 
Joun WALKER, Director 
National Gallery of Art 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C, 


To the Editor: Mr. Kramer’s remarks 
may seem harsh. Besides that they have 
the tone of reaction and make no con- 
cessions to parliamentary courtesy. But 
this is “war,” and given his conclusion 
—that such monster spectacles as the 
Carnegie are the creations of bureau- 
crats representing themselves—what 
position is there to take but that of 
unmitigated hostility and in the strong- 
est possible language? I admit that at 
the moment, when art in America 
seems to have suddenly become the 
national pastime with the implication 
that Americans have at last matured 
culturally, it is difficult to face up to 
the fact the people are being tutored, 
by charlatans and bored housewives. 
SIDNEY TILLIM 
Contributing Editor 
Arts Magazine 
New York 
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Call To Duty 


The unquiet shades of an age we 
thought past still wander, it would 
seem, over the land, seeking to enter 
and possess the minds of the living. 
Are we going once again through 
a cycle of truth distorted, the exal- 
tation of false witnesses, petty col- 
lusion, and betrayal? Will newly 
patented ex-Communists take up 
once more the dreary trade of con- 
fession and accusation? Are we 
doomed anew to assume the burden 
of reading marginal right-wing pub- 
lications, and dispute the hollow ra- 
tionales of marginal right-wing in- 
tellectuals? This publication has 
been attacked in some quarters for 
what has been considered our ex- 
cessive anti-Communism. Are we to 
be subjected once again to the idi- 
otic charge of being anti-anti-Com- 
munist? 

Even before there was McCarthy 
we fought McCarthyism. During our 
first year of publication we wrote 
(August 30, 1949): “Intermittently, 
since the end of the war, uneasiness 
and apprehension have come over 
the country, like chills that start and 
stop and leave a sickly feeling. They 
affect with particular intensity some 
strategic groups in the nation: pol- 
icymakers, educators, the religious 
and racial ‘minorities’ (a strange ex- 
pression in a country made up en- 
tirely of minorities). The most 
apparent characteristics are fear of 
subversion, and, at the same time, 
fear of the methods used to combat 
subversion. This condition could 
hardly be called a major illness, but 
it is serious enough to deserve atten- 
tion and treatment. Each of its re- 
curring attacks has one peculiar 
feature: It invariably disturbs the 
thinking apparatus of the country, 
the educational system. .. . Since the 
end of the war, the formerly iso- 
lated and largely isolationist Ameri- 
can people have had the sense of 
being surrounded. As our knowl- 
edge of what is happening in the 
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increased, 
have learned to look at the map, and 
we now know how comparatively 


outside world has we 


small a section of the world is 
still ruled by democratic institu- 
tions. From the feeling of being sur- 
rounded, we can easily develop 
what may be called a siege psy- 
chology.” 

When McCarthy came to power 
we wrote on one occasion (April 
29, 1953): “There are men possessed 
by a craving to detect conspiracies, 
hunt down suspects, and then wring 
confessions from those they have 
suspected. Almost invariably, these 
self-appointed vigilantes are those 
ex-Communists whose anti-Commu- 
nism has become an obsession and 
a profession. Sometimes they find 
sponsors or employers whose anti- 
Communism comes from the urge 
to find a single cause for all the 
ills of the world. The professional 
ex-Communists serve their new 
masters as they did their old—with 
the same frenzied devotion, the 
same scheming processes of the 
Communist mind. There is no other 
way they can think or, for that mat- 
ter, live. They can’t help suspecting 
everybody, planning purges, de- 
manding confessions. They have 
confessed: Why doesn’t everybody 
else?” 

And when McCarthy was riding 
high, to cite another of count- 
less statements we made on the 
subject (July 21, 1953): “Since the 
major and most enduring cause of 
international disturbances is to be 
found in international Communism, 
the American demagogues devel- 
oped a course of action which, 
to paraphrase Stalin’s motto, may 
be called ‘anti-Communism-in-one- 
country.’ 

“It is a course that leads away 
from costly international alliances 
and restricts the struggle to the 
home front. This demands that the 
highest possible barriers be erected 
between the nation and the rest of 
the free world. The Communists are 





glad to lend a helping hand in the 
building of the barriers. 

“It has become an established 
principle that men and women, pub- 
lic servants or writers or teachers 
or just next-door neighbors, may at 
any time be called upon to prove 
that they are not traitors to their 
country. This extraordinary form of 
national hypochondria must be e- 
lectable to the professional carriers 
of Communist infection. If it is as- 
sumed that in normal health there 
is a presumption of deadly sickness, 
and that the resources of medicine 
must be used to keep under strict- 
est observation those who are well, 
then not much energy is left to take 
care of the ailing.” 

Now that another cycle of right- 
wing extremism threatens the na- 
tion, we are tempted to keep re- 
printing over and over again what 
we wrote such a short time ago. 
But unfortunately that is not 
enough. We must fight again-if 
anything with increased bitterness, 
because we are at the same time 


bored and angry. 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


With his December 6 speech to the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, President Kennedy has made 
trade policy a major issue for 1962. 
Only one day later he used his ap- 
pearance before the AFL-CIO convet- 
tion in Miami to propound his |ib- 
eral trade policy once again. He has 
thus left no doubt that he intends 
to bring the greatest public pres- 
sure to bear on aligning the country 
on the side of lower barriers to in- 
ternational trade. And while the 
President sang his solo, he was ac: 











companied by an ensemble of wit- 
nesses before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress delivering 
the technical arguments. 

When one is newly steeped in 4 
problem of this kind, one sometimes 
stumbles upon a piece of informe 
tion, developed in quite a different 
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context, that suddenly illuminates 
all the arguments. We are indebted 
to the chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for such an ex- 
perience. 

In a public address some two 
months ago, General Herbert D. 
Vogel gave a dollars-and-cents ac- 
counting of what had happened to 
prices paid by tva for electric gen- 


.erating and distributing equipment 


since those days in 1959 when TvA 
had gone shopping abroad in the 
hope of finding bids that might carry 
more acceptable price tags than 
could then be found at home. In the 
resentment aroused by this emi- 
nently successful shopping expedi- 
tion, TVA was publicly accused of 
undermining national safety by not 





supporting domestic manufacturers 
and by generating part of the na- 
tion’s electric power supply by for- 
eign-made equipment. Low wages 
abroad were cited as enabling for- 
eign firms to make low bids, but tv, 
it seemed to us then and seems to 
us still, had little difficulty demon- 
strating that import duties amply 
compensated for this factor. 

Here is the juncture at which our 
train of thought switches over to 
the gathering foreign trade debate. 
For General Vogel tells a fascinating 
story of astonishing changes in the 
pricing practices of major equip- 
ment makers. 

Early in 1961, so his story goes, 
TVA was able to buy a turbogeneri- 
tor from an American supplier—: 


THE CARDS 


It comes, it comes, the blizzard of December, 


In bowls, cling on screens, flutter 


| The great white flakes that sift along the floor, 
Settle on tables, mantles, shelves; pile 


On ribbons, drift beneath the door; the flakes 


Heavy as guilt, light as love, soft 


As memory. They come, the photographs of children 
Year after year, serene, shining, growing, 


The pride of families—“Behold our brood!” 


They come: 


The engravings of naval battles or Dickens dinners 

From England; the simpering tinted lovers behind roses 

From wags in Europe; the chaste expensive greetings 

From correct conservatives; the planes embossed 

On heavy foil or the hard New York skyline 

From business names; the little medieval woodcuts from the Museum 
And modest friends; the richly reproduced 


| Religious paintings from the richer ones, 


Partial to art if not to liturgy. They come, 
They come: the glitter-sprinkled snow 


| From Anna, who cleans; the wavering drawing of Madonna and Child 


From the niece with talent and feeling; the hung-over 
Sick-joke Santa from a boy at school; the legends of peace 


| In a dozen languages from the U.N. They come, they come, 
| The cats from lovers of cats, the dogs from dog lovers, 


The abstractions from intellectuals abreast with the times 
And above the season; the sleighs and holly berries 


names scrawled, 


| From old friends in the country and in the past. They come, 
_ They come; with names printed (Miss Jones, 


order six hundred) or 


| They come with “love” inserted, or nothing; from far and near, 


Duty or impulse; cold as habit, warm as love, dry 

As experience. It comes, the December blizzard; instiller of guilt, 
Prodder of memory, opener of heart; nuisance, rite, 

Waste, pleasure, compulsion; and millions of dollars 

For makers of greeting cards. It comes; 


It goes. 
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big one, the context makes clear—at 
a price per kilowatt-hour no less 
than forty per cent below the bid 
made by the very same firm to TVA 
in 1957. And this for a generator 
which, one gathers, will be the larg- 
est ever built in this country and 
will incorporate many unusual fea- 
tures. It would hardly be legitimate 


to assume that this forty per cent | 


price drop springs from the com- 
panys desire to commit economic 
suicide or to please tva. Obviously 
it can live with such a price and 
can. underbid foreign suppliers. 

General Vogel cites additional 
fascinating examples: a contract for 
insulators awarded to a low-bidding 
Japanese firm in the fall of 1960, 
soon was followed by price reduc- 
tions for domestic insulators ranging 
from six to twenty-five per cent. An- 
other instance: Between 1955 and 
1958 no domestic manufacturer was 
able to land a successful bid with 
TVA except for small-sized transform- 
ers. All other orders were placed 
abroad. By 1961, not a single trans- 
former had been bought from a for- 
eign supplier, for American produc- 
ers had discovered, under the spur 
of foreign competition, that they 
could lower their bids and still stay 
in business. 

These are only a few items from 
the Vogel speech. Their pertinence 
to the foreign-trade debate is evi- 
dent. One hears much and is liable 
to hear more in the months to come 
of how “America is pricing itself out 
of the market” and of the value of 
foreign competition as the “hard 
taskmaster” that keeps domestic 
prices and performance in line. 
Since the President appears bent 
upon urging the public to take up 
the cudgels for his program, it will 
pay to give life to such generalities. 
There is nothing like a life-sized 
demonstration to support a sound 
theoretical argument. Certainly the 
TVA experience demonstrates strik- 
ingly the amount of fat that exists 
and the great service that lower tar- 
iffs might perform in bringing sim- 
ilar pressure to bear upon other 
sectors of our economy. 

An old college professor of ours 
used to say that statistics was a dry 
science and that in order to be 
heard, one must “make the bones 
rattle.” There is a lot of rattle in 
those tva figures, it would seem. 
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The life and work of America’s greatest painter, 
set in a fittingly luxurious volume 
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This wholly new study of Homer, combined with the largest collection of his 
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A Modern Demonology 


By Frank Getlein; illustrated by Robert 
Osborn. Modern demons have crept in 
everywhere, from the schoolroom to the 
marriage bed. The satiric pen of Getlein 
and the acid line of Osborn hunt down the 
goblins that will get us if we don’t watch 
out...in this, the first demonology since 
the one authorized by King James I. $5.00 


’ The Annotated Alice 


By Lewis Carroll; introduction and 
Notes by Martin Gardner. Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass—illustrated with the Tenniel 
drawings and illuminated by an expert's 
fascinating commentary. “A great Christ- 
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Lawrence of Arabia 
THE MAN AND THE MOTIVE 


By Anthony Nutting. Material never be- 
fore available plus first-hand knowledge 
of the Middle East make this the most 
penetrating study of the sensational life 
and peculiar character of T. E. Lawrence— 
from the guilt-ridden beginnings through 
the purge of battle to the first embittered 
withdrawal from public notice. $5.00 


At all booksellers 
Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 
Publisher 
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Cnstettiine 1961 


NE DISTINCTION certainly our generation has over 

those that preceded it: at stake in the gamble of 
world politics is not just a way of life but life itself. 
Socrates paid for the blunders of Athenian democracy, 
and was so good a patriot that he died reconciled to 
what he knew was an unjust punishment. The history 
of the conflicts between individual conscience and politi- 
cal order, God and Caesar, is as old as the recorded 
history of the race. But it never happened before that 
the race itself was exposed to annihilation because of 
some politicians’ recklessness. 

There is no use denying the reality of this danger, 
just as there is no sense rushing to the side of the power 
considered the most likely to unleash an extermination 
from which, incidentally, it could never exempt itself. 
Rather, in this season dedicated to the celebration of 
the birth of Christ, it is appropriate to ask ourselves 
what happened to that balance between “unto Caesar” 
and “unto God” that, from the days of Christ on, has 
registered the vicissitudes of our civilization. Many of 
us know that man’s destiny cannot possibly be decided 
by what we can encompass with our experience and 
measure with our reason but are nevertheless prevented 
from talking aloud about God by fear of confessional 
disputes and by distaste for the still prevailing verbiage 
of religiosity. Sometimes it is easier to call a spade a 
spade than to recognize publicly our devotion to God. 

Briefly, it can be said that in the countries of the 
western world the balance of “unto Caesar” and “unto 
God” has been upset by the multiplicity of Caesarean 
powers, all designed to assist man and all exacting 
tribute from him, while tributes to God have become a 
matter of casual compliance. In the free countries, 
God is crowded out by the multiplicity of Caesarean 
powers, while in those where there is only one Caesar, 
God is outlawed. 

The old, old yearning for a unified world order ema- 
nating from a central authority has seldom, if ever, been 
as strong as today, stirred up as it is by the formidable 
organization of a real empire, headed by a real Caesar. 
True, this super-Byzantian Caesar is haunted by the fear 
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of what may happen to him in his earthly hereafter. 
The imperial order is as far from being stabilized as 
it was in the first days it was established; the order and 
the rules of succession are not even remotely defined, 
and the loyalty of the subjugated people cannot for a 
moment be taken for granted. But the system itself is 
being driven with tremendous vigor toward a terminal 
culmination of history—a culmination that, if ever 
reached, is supposed to engulf us. 

In the western countries and particularly in our own, 
the leader of them all, we undoubtedly celebrate all 
the values that are banned in the Communist world. 
and most of all we celebrate freedom. But though the 
word is incessantly repeated, its meaning does not 
seem to be altogether clear. From what one can judge, 
it is a commodity of uniform value, irrespective of the 
use men make of it. It can also be exported to needy 
countries, and be enjoyed by them as a surplus benefit 
of our economic assistance. Once a national economy 
gets going, it gradually becomes self-sustaining and 
keeps on going, endowing the citizens with an ever- 
improving standard of living and with the steady growth 
of democratic self-government. The test both of democ- 
racy and of self-government is in the use the citizens 
make of their ballots. The cure for the internal torments 
of any human aggregate called a nation, anywhere, 
is free elections. 

The tragic thing is that most of these placid slogans 
at one time or another have had some resemblance to 
truth, and there is still an element of truth in them 
that has somehow become ossified. Our country has 
suffered to a particular degree from overreliance on 
oversimplified formulas supplied by worthy people 
eager to get results. So it happens, for instance, that 
men whose devotion to freedom cannot be questioned 
insist on the notion that the best, or the only, way to 
further the well-being of the individual, both spiritually 
and materially, is to expand the public sector of tlhe 
economy at the expense of the private one. On the op- 
posite side, other worthy people stick to exactly the 
opposite notion, as if the difference between individual 
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initiative and public controls were as absolute as that 
between good and evil. Both sides assume that the 
basic protagonists of our social life are two, and only 
two: the individual and the commonwealth. Both sides 
proclaim with equal fervor their devotion to freedom, 
and recommend to foreign countries the adoption of 
their own two-dimensional conception of freedom. 

There is probably no greater cause for our difficulties 
in world affairs, no weightier though unwilling con- 
tribution on the part of our country to the frightening 
risk mankind is running, than the obsolete, sterile form 
our beliefs have taken. For there is no use in proclaim- 
ing our faith in the sanctity of the human person if we 
do not square and update this faith with the reality of 
the human situation, both at home and abroad. What- 
ever sanctity there may be in the individual, this does 
not protect him from being buffeted by countless social 
forces and left at their mercy. Whatever strength there 
is in him, whatever chance he may have of exerting 
a purposeful direction over the course of his life, ulti- 
mately depends on the articulation of his conscience. 
It is only in his conscience, in his capacity for reflection, 
that the individual can judge what he has done to others 
and what others have done to him. The experiences 
he has gone through, the circumstances of his luck 
and skill, can become meaningful only when filtered 
through his conscience. The freedoms that political 
society and the many other societies to which he belongs 
give him can become effective only when tested and 
directed by his conscience. Only in that way can the 
individual grow and exert a measure of control over 
the accidents of his life. 

This does not presuppose equal capacity for growth 
in every man. But there is a sort of compensatory 
process that makes the men who have to some extent 
succeeded in freeing themselves from the accidental, 
and from what purports to be necessity, responsible for 
those who lag behind. This equating power of the 
individual conscience, this capacity of the self-disci- 
plined somehow working for those who are less disci- 
plined, this ability to establish rules and habits and then 
to outgrow them, is the privilege of the human race. It 
can be said also that it is the most convincing evidence 
of the divine in man. t 
Man, however, can never become too self-assured, 





too reliant on his spiritual power, for he can work out 
his destiny only one piece at a time, and must accept 
the limitations of the subject matter on which he has 
to operate. If he is religious, the awareness of his 
human condition, of his being at best an infinitesimal 
speck of the divine, makes him both proud and humble 
—but, above all, humble. Yet the great artist, for in- 
stance, by accepting the limitations and the peculiarities 
of the subject matter of his expression, can produce 
nuggets of near eternity. This privilege is by no means 
enjoyed by the artist alone. The saint, the statesman 
—sometimes a plain human being, utterly unknown to 
anybody but his immediate neighbors—can do it too. 
The patrimony of mankind is the accumulation of these 
man-made nuggets of near eternity. 

This is the way freedom works: a man-made, man- 
making power generated in the privacy of man’s con- 
science, which is the realm of “unto God.” 


SIT ALL going to end with some big blasts and then 
I a burst of clouds? The inevitable answer is that no 
one can know. Yet to answer “I don't know,” if we 
stop to reflect a bit, is not necessarily a confession of 
despair. For thousands of years the link between the 
divine and this human stuff has created a truly prodi- 
gious adventure. Can the outlawing of God lead to the 
end of it all? 

There is so much work still to be done. Here in the 
West, for example, we have to reset so many of our 
old ideas, and breathe new life back into them. On 
the other side, there are large masses of people, proba- 
bly no better and no worse than we are—which is 
not to pay too great a compliment—but certainly 
infinitely more unhappy. Even more than the in- 
struments of destruction, it is the order imposed on 
hundreds of millions of human beings by evil men 
that has produced the frightening danger under which 
we are living. 

So many Caesars have risen and fallen since Christ 
was born. Will the recklessness of today’s Caesars force 
on mankind a death with no prospect of resurrection? 
We can delay that horror but never be sure of averting 
it until the subjugated peoples make their Caesars fall. 

We wish those unfortunate people a happier and 
happier Christmas for countless years to come. 
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The Case for Fallout Shelters 


An article addressed primarily to those 


“N UCLEAR WAR is so colossal a sin 

that there is only one atone- 
ment: universal death.” 

No one is being quoted here. 
That is, I myself have not heard 
anyone state the proposition so bald- 
ly. And yet it seems to be held by 
quite a number of very serious peo- 
ple. They are well represented in 
the letters-to-the-editor columns. Or 
they write columns. They are vocal 
at cocktail parties when the subject 
of nuclear war comes up—as it will 
these days. They even have spokes- 
men in the pulpits. 

The unspoken dictum has noth- 
ing to do with retaliation. It does 
not merely mean that a _ nuclear- 
armed aggressor must expect his 
own people to perish. Annihilation 
is demanded for the aggressor’s vic- 
tims as well. If nuclear war visits 
the world, all mankind deserves 
death. The children deserve death. 
If you argue against this awesome 
thesis, it is plain that you are not 
against nuclear war. 

For these people, a fallout shel- 
ter, even to protect the children, is 
anathema. Every possible argument 
is brought to bear against it. It is 
un-Christian, it is an admission of 
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who would prefer not to think about the problem 


NICHOLAS ROSA 


failure in man’s ability to get along 
with man. It is futile (“after two 
weeks, what?’’). It provokes the en- 
emy since it makes him think you 
are planning a nuclear war. A true 
peace lover will stay above ground 
and die with his neighbors, the way 
God meant him to. 

You may be opposed to the idea 
of shelters, or you may still be un- 
decided. No one, however, should 
take a stand on the subject with- 
out hearing the facts about radia- 
tion. It seems altogether likely 
that a minority of the casualties in 
a nuclear war would result from 
the immediate blast and heat ef- 
fects of the bombs. Most fatalities 
would occur later, from the radiation 
effects of fallout dust streaming 
down the winds from the explosion 
sites. Lethal fallout streaks could 
stretch farther than five hundred 
miles. Radiation sickness is horrible, 
long-lasting even when fatal, and 
also completely degrading to human 
dignity. Few people, whether they 
are for or against fallout shelters, 
seem to be aware of these facts. 

The nay-sayers have a point or 
two on their side. I am happy to 
hear their challenge of “After your 





two weeks in a shelter, what would 
you find when you emerged?” 
Granted, you would not find the 
neighborhood supermarket doing 
business as usual, wherever you 
were. And you would probably find 
yourself in a strangely ravaged land- 
scape, with the trees dead or dying, 
practically all useful plants gone, 
and the soil already eroding—even 
if, in your area, people and build- 
ings seemed untouched. These are 
possibilities to be faced by the public 
as well as civil-defense authorities, 
and they ought to be faced now. 


After Armageddon 


Let us place you, for a moment, in 
a hypothetical “survival situation” 
after the recommended two weeks. 
You might learn immediately that 
your shelter is still your home. You 
might be informed, by whatever ol- 
ficial agencies were functioning, that 
the winds were redistributing the 
fallout. By that time most of its 
radioactivity would have decayed, 
but any concentrated drifts of fall- 
out dust would tend to be quite 
“hot.” Furthermore, the enemy 
could have. reserved some of his 
nuclear capability for some kind of 
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second strike, or a third, two weeks 
alter the first. 

For all survivors, there would be 
the problem of food and water. It 
need not be an insurmountable 
problem. Paradoxically, the more 
survivors there were—in any locality 
or over the country as a whole— 
the easier these problems would be 
to solve. Conversely, the fewer the 
survivors, the more difficult the 
problems. 

Nuclear bombs would start fire- 
storms wherever they exploded. The 
firestorms would destroy thousands 
o! square miles of crops, forests, 
and watershed. Fallout would make 
many fields unusable for one to four 
or more growing seasons. This is 
because growing plants would tend 
to absorb and concentrate “hot” 
fallout materials from the soil. The 
initial loss of vegetation would re- 
sult in extremely rapid erosion and 
silting up of reservoirs. 

Some help might come from un- 
expected quariers. Surviving Con- 
gressmen might find themselves glad, 
for once, to see Argentine beef en- 
tering this country. Some of the 
“backward” nations might start an 
aid program to keep us alive. 

However, the distribution of aid 
and the distribution of stockpiled 
food, medicines, and other needs 
would be difficult. Transportation 
and communications networks would 
have been disrupted. Some supplies, 
while easy to decontaminate, might 
thus be inaccessible for weeks. 

This is where the importance of 
a large number of survivors becomes 
evident. The more survivors, the 
more manpower available for re- 
storing transportation and com- 
munications facilities, for decontam- 
ination work, for rebuilding police 
protection and other community 
services, and for aiding the sick and 
injured. A small number of surviv- 
ors—say a few million, scattered over 
the entire country—would be capa- 
ble of only a miserable and savage 
existence. 

At first glance, this looks like 
a winning score for the nay-sayers. 
Fallout protection is one problem, 
but survival “afterwards” is a second 
problem. However, I do not think 


the second problem is any reason to 
decide to lie down and die, or to re- 
quire the children to die—and of 
tadiation sickness at that. 
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Many survivors of a nuclear war 
would find themselves living in an 
extremely harsh frontier world, at 
least for a time. Our forefathers 
lived on a frontier and laid the 
foundations of the better world we 
enjoy today. Cold, hunger, drought, 
fire, Indians, and disease were real- 
ities they accepted. They did not 
choose death or condemn their chil- 
dren to it. They not only kept the 
human spirit alive but lived all the 
more intensely for it. 


Myths and Megatons 

It is time, I think, to shatter a few 
old wives’ tales about fallout and 
radiation. To begin with, radioactiv- 
ity decays, and most radioactive iso- 
topes are short-lived. While the fall- 
out problem in food would be grave 
after attack, it would not be for the 
reasons most commonly assumed. At 
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the end of two weeks, the threat of 
true radiation sickness would have 
passed. (Of the two hundred-odd 
bomb products in fallout, most have 
such short half-lives that radiation 
would have fallen to “safe” or ac- 
ceptable rates in a matter of. days. 
Two weeks is a maximum time for 
the protection of most people.) How- 








ever, there would be plenty of re- 
sidual, long-lived fallout material to 
enter the soil, to be taken up by 
plants in the food chain, and 
eventually to enter the human sys- 
tem. Your child’s strontium-90 in- 
take would then be much higher 
than it is now. His (and your) statis- 
tical chances of dying of leukemia 
would have increased. Everyone 
would gain a significant amount of 
carbon-14 in his tissues—including 
his reproductive cells. The result 
would be an increase in the number 
of children born with defects in 
future generations. This prospect 
of genetic damage is, of course, 
a compelling argument against nu- 
clear war. Some people use it as an 
argument against survival. But 
where is the logic in arguing that 
hundreds of millions ought to die 
in our time because a few million 
people over the next thirty to three 
hundred generations might have 
defects? 

I do not intend to minimize the 
difficulties of survival. My intent is 
to show that there are limits to the 
problems. You would not emerge 
from a shelter only to die of radiation 
sickness, contrary to the prevalent 
folklore. The shelter’s function is 
to keep you safe during the short 
period when _ radiation _ sickness 
would be a direct threat. The en- 
tire world would suffer as a result 
of nuclear war, but the world would 
not be lost—contrary to the thesis 
of Nevil Shute’s dramatic novel 
On the Beach. 

However, few people harp on the 
On the Beach theme any more. The 
more common assertion is that all 
food remaining after a nuclear at- 
tack would be radioactive. This is 
simply not true. Canned food, or 
bottled or jarred or packaged food, 
would still be wholesome—although 
it might be best to rinse off the can 
tops before opening them. 

Some of the fallout would be dis- 
solved in most public drinking-water 
reservoirs. You would not be able to 
remove it by boiling or chlorination 
—radioactivity is not the same kind 
of thing as bacterial contamination. 
But distillation would remove it. 
So would water-softening _ tech- 
niques, equipment for which is al- 
ready found in many homes. It 
would be safe, as a rule, to wash 
or bathe in water straight from any 
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faucet—or from a river or from 
the sea. 

Canned or packaged food in your 
pantry would be safe. Fallout would 
probably never have reached it. Nor 
would fallout have gotten into your 
refrigerator. The powerful gamma 
radiation from outdoors—your ac- 
tual reason for taking shelter— 
might have killed you, but it could 
never make your food, furniture, or 
clothing radioactive. Post-nuclear 
living would be hard but the re- 
building could commence at once. 


Preparation Is Not Provocation 


By my seeming optimism I do not 
mean to imply that nuclear war is 
“practicable” or desirable. What I 
am saying is that the horrors of nu- 
clear war, and the early difficulties 
attending survival, are no reason for 
the West to pine away and die right 
now. Or to surrender, for surrender 
itself could lead to nuclear death. 

Even if both we and the Soviet 
Union were to give up our nu- 
clear arms tomorrow, Communist 
China will have its own bombs 
sometime in the next decade. Then 
the shelter problem will be with us 
—and with the Russians and even 
the neutralists—all over again. The 
time to prepare for this development 
is now. 

There is much to be done. Crop 
and forest seeds must be stored, as 
well as food, fuel, medicines, and 
tools. (Seeds have always been 
stored, on a relatively small scale, by 
lumbering interests against the out- 
break of forest fires. Needless to say, 
lumbering interests are “against” 
forest fires, but value judgments 
have no effect on nature.) Food and 
medicine stockpiling must be care- 
fully worked out. Supplies. must 
not be concentrated on military 
reservations and in the hearts of 
possible target cities. Along with 
seeds, large soil samples and even 
hydroponic farming chemicals ought 
to be dispersed in stockpiles in order 
to ensure that certain types of seed- 
lings could get a good start (this is 
something agricultural colleges can 
do now, in their deeper cellars). 
And some kind of practical shelter 
for livestock must be worked out. 

Fallout shelters themselves are only 
a minimum; firestorm protection is 
needed too. Many fallout shelters 
that happened to be within a fire- 
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storm area would not afford survival 
—because the fires would use up all 
available oxygen quickly—unless they 
could be sealed and were equipped 
with a bottled oxygen supply. But 
fallout protection alone is better than 
nothing. There is no possible protec- 
tion against a direct hit by a hydrogen 
bomb, and everyone ought to under- 
stand this. Many people who think 
fallout shelters are futile are actually 
confusing them with blast shelters. 
However, there is no way to predict 
where an enemy’s direct hits would 
be placed. Anyone who did not die 
quickly in a blast or a firestorm 
would need fallout protection—and 
dlesperately. 


How Your Children Would Die 
The next several paragraphs are go- 
ing to be grim. By way of prepara- 
tion, let us acknowledge that it is 
only human to be against nuclear 
war. We are all] against floods, too. 
But nobody imagines that by refus- 
ing to flee to higher ground, he will 
persuade a river to stay away from 
his door. Nor does anyone say he 
would provoke the river by invest- 
ing in a rowboat. 

There are those who say, as we 
have all heard, that they would 
“take their chances above ground” 
in a nuclear war. Their avowed pur- 
pose is protest of some sort, and 
their motivations are noble. But 
you might as well protest the light- 
ning, or fling sweet nonviolent re- 
proach at a volcano. Apparently 
these people have no idea of what 
“taking chances” entails—no_ idea, 
that is, of the nature of radiation 


sickness. Otherwise there is no way 
to explain how clergymen, colum- 
nists, and cocktail-party pundits can 
campaign against the very idea ol 
shelters. 

Perhaps these people have over- 
estimated the achievements of moi- 
ern science. They seem to confuse 
fallout radiation with the “death 
ray” of science fiction. You know: 
this ray shines on you, and 2zo0/! 
—you’re dead. They understand thit 
you can’t feel the radiation as it 
pentrates you: it’s like the medic.\| 
X ray. This last part is true, but 
radiation, alas, does not kill you zo!. 

It is all very well to maintain that 
you “wouldn’t want your children 
to live in a bombed-out world.” Jn 
that case, you must be prepared for 
the manner in which your children 
would die, if they died from the 
fallout. They would not pass away 
in peace and undefiled. Depending 
on the dose of radiation, they would 
die slowly, in pain and agonizing 
sickness, over a period of weeks. |! 
the dose were extremely intense, a 
failure of the delicate chemistry of 
the nervous system might merciful- 
ly bring on a heart attack or suffoca- 
tion after thirty-six hours or so. 

But the likelihood is that they 
would vomit incessantly, and sul- 
fer almost continuous bloody diar- 
rhea for days. Radiation damage to 
bone marrow destroys the body's 
ability to resist ordinary infection. 
They might—somehow—recover from 
intestinal symptoms only to die of 
staphylococcus invasion. If they sur- 
vived exposure, it would take months 
for burns to scar over, hair to grow 
back, and inner tissues to regener- 
ate. 

Of course, these same things would 
be happening to you, since it is 
safe to assume that if your children 
lacked shelter, you would lack it 
too. If you all survived, your lives 
would have been shortened. Mi!- 
lions of your body cells would have 
been killed. Other cells would 
have been damaged and would fail 
to function properly. Everyone's 
chances of developing leukemia, 
bone cancer, or other radiatiou- 


caused illness after some lapse ol 
time would be very high. If your 
children lived to reproducing age, 
they would undoubtedly pass on 
genetic mutations to their descend- 
ants. The mutations would show up 
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as defects and deformities of one 
kind and degree or another. 

Now, at least, you know how you 
would die if you decided to immo- 
late yourself in order to protest 
man’s inhumanity to men. 

Obviously, radiation sickness is 
not a pleasant matter to contemplate. 
It is not a pleasant thing to describe. 
And sometimes describing it pro- 
vokes weird responses: a fellow who 
was preaching nonviolence two min- 
utes ago will declare he is going to 
keep a pistol and shoot his children, 
his wife, and himself the moment 
war should come. 

A self-conscious purity seems to 
pervade at least some of the more 
vocal anti-shelterites. In fact, many 
of these people tend to be holier 
than thou. They like especially to 
harp on the “un-Christian” attitude 
of shelter owners who serve notice 
that they intend to keep their neigh- 
bors out. 


Who Is My Neighbor? 


This issue has been clouded by a 
lack of definition of the word 
“neighbors.” Apparently, “neigh- 
bors” is taken to mean anybody and 
everybody. What about the maraud- 
er, the looter, the rapist, against 
whom one locks the door even in 
the most tranquil times? Such peo- 
ple might be abroad—literally in 
force, in packs and gangs—at the 
time one would be taking shelter. 
They would be making the rounds. 
Wherever they showed up, it might 
have been better for the women and 
children to have been vaporized in 
a fireball. 

Any debate on the ethics of shel- 
ters was settled ages ago. Our best 
moral tradition—or any tradition— 
has a “lifeboat” ethic. The individ- 
ual may volunteer to give up his 
place in a lifeboat to someone less 
fortunate—a commendable act. But 
our social ethic certainly does not 
require that anyone throw his own 
children out of the lifeboat. It has 
also conceded, to the officer in 
charge of a lifeboat, the right to 
keep the boat from being overloaded 
and swamped. The injunction to 
love thy neighbor as thyself does 
not imply that nobody should sur- 
vive a shipwreck. 

It is highly probable that most 
shelter owners would take some of 
their actual neighbors in ‘if nuclear 
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war came tonight. But I hope my 
own neighbors would have provided 
themselves with shelters. That would 
enable me to take in the passing 
motorist. 

The Cathari of the late Middle 
Ages were Christians, all right, and 
their name proclaims that they were 
more “pure” than any other Chris- 
tians. They regarded man’s material 
nature, works, and needs as intrinsi- 
cally evil. Significantly, the Cathari 
held that death is better than life. 

Our present-day Cathari are en- 
titled to their beliefs. If they wish 
to have death, and have it more 
abundantly, we ought to accord 
them our perfect tolerance. We 
might consider protecting their chil- 
dren—just as we insist that the chil- 
dren of other strict sects be vac- 
cinated. But we need not keep any 
adult from dying of radiation sick- 
ness if he wants to. 

There is probably little prospect 
of any great lemming-dash into the 
fallout. Few people will “want” ra- 
diation sickness once they have 
learned something about it. 

Nevertheless, the counsels of our 
modern Cathari ought to be coun- 
tered vigorously by more positive 





ideas until the American people are 
as adequately sheltered as the state 
of the art permits. Our traditional 
western concern has been with life. 
Let the Orient treat life cheaply. 
Let the Communists waste life 
wholesale, as a matter of policy, and 
find justifications for wasting it. But 
this is not the way of the West. 
Our strivings have always been to- 
ward conserving life, preventing 
suffering, and alleviating ills. Unlike 
the various sects of Cathari through- 
out history, most westerners have 





not been so eager to get to heaven 
that they would abandon the chil- 
dren of this earth. 


Not War But a Shield 


A Strategic Air Command and a 
fleet of missiles may be a deterrent, 
but they are not a shield. They 
are a sword. It is possible to make 
out a rational argument against this 
sword. But it is impossible to make 
out a rational argument against a 
shield. A shielded nation does not 
in itself provoke an attack. A shield 
goes part of the way toward render- 
ing nuclear attack futile—or “im- 
possible.” 

There is a Bentham-style calculus 
in these things, the least harm for 
the greatest success. A military 
planner contemplating nuclear at- 
tack on a well-armed nuclear power 
must face the certainty of the mas- 
sacre of large numbers of his own 
people, and of enormous damage to 
his own economy, his country’s nat- 
ural environment and resources, its 
recovery potential and _ military 
strength. Like the planner of a con- 
ventional battle, he must calculate 
how much of a loss he can afford 
to take. This is partly contingent 
upon how much of a loss his ad- 
versary can take—or avoid. 

So that we can apply this calculus 
principle quickly, let us say that a 
Russian planner knows he must in- 
flict relatively larger population 
losses on the actually smaller popu- 
lation of the United States. Nobody 
knows better than a Communist that 
the prime resource is human beings. 
In Communist countries, humans are 
used as draft animals. A _ large 
portion of the American population 
is made up of skilled and knowledge- 
able individuals, widely distributed— 
such as mechanics, engineers, doctors, 
scientists, etc. Unless he can be sure 
of killing and crippling enough 
Americans, the planner finds nu- 
clear war futile. America’s recovery 
potential would remain greater than 
his. A half-obliterated American in- 
dustrial complex is still bigger than 
a half-obliterated Russian industrial 
complex, and a smaller number of 
Americans could get more out of 
their complex—as they do now. 

If he fails to inflict a critical popu- 
lation loss, the Soviet planner will 
have failed to eliminate the one 
great obstacle to Communist am- 
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bitions. At the outset of a nuclear 
war, he knows he would lose any 
real control over his satellite empire. 
Without the critical kill, he is not 
likely to get it back: the Soviet 
Union would remain militarily weak 
—relatively and absolutely—for too 
long. Therefore, the planner’s losses 
would be pure waste. 

Finally, the better protected the 
planner’s victims, the larger must 
his effort to kill them be. How much 
more strain can his own economy 
stand in order to increase his already 
vast military potential? How much 
more denial of their needs can: his 
own people take? Perhaps some better 
way, some less demanding way, to 
“compete” with the West can be 
found .. . 


What Is the Alternative? 

All this assumes a rational planner. 
He (from Khrushchev on down) may 
go irrational at any time. But the 
only answer to this sort of irrational- 
ity is shelters. 

We cannot depend or large cen- 
tral shelters, accessible only by beat- 
ing traffic jams. Shelters must be 
where the people are, at home, at 
work, or out traveling. Public shel- 
ters are worthwhile mainly as refuges 
for people caught away from home, 
and barred from reaching home (or 
a co-operative or neighborhood shel- 
ter) by time and traffic, although it 
may be one to five hours before any 
fallout arrives. Such people are 
more likely to remain calm and use 
shelters at hand if they know their 
families can reach shelters easily. To 
be sure, public shelters such as Presi- 
dent Kennedy now appears to favor 
could more easily be made firestorm- 
proof than could the average home 
shelter. They would also have a 
degree of blast protection. And they 
would set standards and examples 
for home shelters. I realize that many 
serious problems are raised by a pol- 
icy that seems to leave the building 
of shelters up to those who have the 
will and the wherewithal to do so, 
but it seems to me that these, too, 
are problems that cannot be solved 
by wishing they didn’t exist. 

The alternative to a steady build- 
up of shelter potential is a hysterical 
crash program in the midst of a 
crisis. Such a program would indeed 
provoke an aggressor. He might fear 
that our leaders had chosen war as 


a way out, or at least had despaired 
of avoiding war. Therefore, he might 
conclude that we must be planning a 
“first” attack. The “wisdom” of a 
pre-emptive attack of his own might 
then seem compelling. We would be 
caught, trowel and cement block in 
hand, frantic but unready. 

Laymen are still prone to suggest 
evacuation as an alternative to shel- 
ters. For years, the government used 
evacuation plans as busywork to fill 
the gap when Congress refused to 
take civil-defense needs seriously. 
But evacuation is obviously useless if 
there are no fallout shelters to house 
the evacuees. Evacuation might also 
be fatally provocative, since it would 
have to begin several days before an 
attack was expected. The only “safe” 
conclusion an adversary might come 
to was that we were hoping to get 
in a pre-emptive attack first. This, 
again, might lead him to attack first. 


The Price of Security 


By now the reader must be feeling 
thoroughly depressed. The whole 
subject of fallout, fallout shelters, 
and nuclear war can only be de- 
pressing. It is painful to contem- 
plate it for very long. It is difficult to 
examine the problem of survival 
without despairing. 

The temptation to stop, to take 
one’s ease, to live for today only, 
becomes enormous. No sane person 
is immune to this temptation, and 
I do not envy the President, his 
advisers, and the other world leaders 
who must face these problems all 
the time. The temptation crystallizes 
into another form: give up, admit 
there is no defense against nuclear 
horror. This crystal quickly grows 
another: surrender, give Khrushchev 
what he wants—anything to ensure 
that he will not hurl the bomb. 


But we must have learned by now 
that we cannot buy security at the 
price of freedom, in any area of ou 
lives. There is no security withou: 
freedom. 

The remedy for the poisonous 
temptations is to trade places with « 
Russian planner—with Khrushche\ 
himself at times. This is wearying 
but it has its rewards. Try it: Wil! 
you be willing to sacrifice Moscow 
Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, in orde: 
to deliver a few square miles of Be: 
lin to Walter Ulbricht? Or would 
it be better to... 

If you go far enough with this 
game, you discover that you have to 
live inside the skull of an trrationa/ 
Communist planner, too. It is not « 
comfortable place. 

An anti-shelter columnist recently 
quoted a woman who wanted no 
shelter because shelters imply an ad 
mission of failure in our attempts to 
get on with our fellow men. This 
woman seems to assume that we can 
avoid nuclear war as long as we do 
not fail in brotherliness. In this she 
displays a typically American arro- 
gance. For the matter is not entirely 
within our loving American hands. 
“They,” too, are quite capable ol 
failing. Would anyone seriously pro- 
pose that millions of children ought 
to die of radiation sickness as a 
gesture of regret for a Communist 
failure? 


Is SAD to contemplate that this 
nation—or any other—might ever 
have any need for fallout shelters. 
It was sad, too, that we ever needed 
stockades against Indians, or that 
the British, in 1940, needed protec- 
tion against the Luftwaffe. But it is 
better to have these things and not 
need them than need them and not 
have them. 
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A Proposal for Taking 


The Initiative in Berlin 


SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS 


O’ COURSE we must stand firm in 
Berlin. For it is there that the 
Kremlin is attempting to consolidate 
its iron grip on Eastern Europe and 
to push its influence forward into 
Western Europe. But it is also in 
Berlin that we ourselves can best 
demonstrate our own determination 
to help defend the freedom of West- 
ern Europe and to hold out the 
hope of freedom to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. And in order to do 
that, standing firm may not be 
enough. We must also be prepared 
to take risks. 

I do not believe that the Soviet 
rulers want war. Memories of the 
destruction of whole cities and re- 
gions are still fresh in the minds of 
the Soviet people, and even Com- 
munist leaders must take into ac- 
count the possible consequences of 
recklessness in the age of nuclear 
warfare. Yet their behavior in Ber- 
lin has come uncomfortably close to 
cornering us and leaving us no hon- 
orable way out. In the interests of 
the millions of people who live on 
both sides of the wall that runs 
through Berlin and all across the 
heart of Europe, we should not and 
we cannot refuse to negotiate. But at 
the same time I see no reason to 
rush into negotiations on Berlin and 
the rest of Germany unless there is 
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some promise of an acceptable re- 
sult. We cannot, in short, be bound 
to consider only those problems the 
Russian leaders would put up for 
negotiation. After all, they have left 
very little, and on their terms we 
would begin to negotiate right down 
at the rock bottom of what must be 
preserved at all costs. The Commu- 
nists must clearly give some evidence 
of a greater willingness to make con- 
cessions. And for our part we must 
not expect Khrushchev to like our 
proposals any more than we have to 
like his on Berlin. 


Why We Are There 


We must seize the diplomatic ini- 
tiative from the Soviet Union. This 
must be done so that at the appropri- 
ate moment we can in obvious good 
faith propose clear and compelling 
terms that will command the respect 
of everyone—even of the people in- 
side the Soviet Union. We have been 
on the defensive in Berlin for three 
years. For too long we have been re- 
acting to each successive Communist 
violation of the four-power agree- 
ment covering the occupation of Ber- 
lin with nothing stronger than pure- 
ly defensive actions and words of 
protest. While the Communists have 
proceeded with their concerted cam- 
paign to bludgeon Berlin into sur- 


ow 


render—culminating last August 13 
in the erection of a prison wall— 
we have seemed to be in constant 
retreat. 

The wartime agreements among 
the four powers looked forward 
to the eventual unification of Ger- 
many on the basis of self-determina- 
tion by free elections. They pro- 
vided for the occupation status of 
Greater Berlin and the rights of ac- 
cess to the city from West Germany 
over the 110-mile corridor across 
East German territory. The Soviet 
leaders have never denied the lawful 
right of the western powers to deploy 
their own troops in Berlin; they have 
sought to justify their own numer- 
ous violations of the wartime agree- 
ments—such as the presence of East 
German troops in Berlin, the inter- 
ruption of communications between 
West Germany and West Berlin and 
between East and West Berlin, and 
now the wall that physically divides 
the city—on the ground that changes 
which have occurred since the agree- 
ments were signed have rendered 
them invalid. In other words, the 
changes the Communists themselves 
have made have been used as the 
justification for further changes—on 
the ground that the situation has 
changed. 

Well, if conditions have changed, 
as the Communists say they have, the 
goals of the occupation have not. 
Indeed, the allied occupation of Ber- 
lin is more necessary than ever today 
if Germany is not to become once 
more the cause of a world war. 

The Nato allies clearly have right 
on their side in Berlin, and fortu- 
nately the Russians cannot ignore 
their might. The mission of western 
troops in Berlin is to carry out the 
allied commitments on the joint ad- 
ministration of the whole city, east 
and west alike, until such time as 
the unification of Germany is final- 
ly accomplished. This is still our 
stand, and the fact that the Commu- 
nists have done everything they 
could to perpetuate the division of 
Germany in no way gives them a 
right to claim that reunification is a 
dead issue. 


oo most certainly are some lacts 
to be faced about the situation in 
Berlin. But they are not the facts the 
Soviet Union wants us to accept. 
As I see it, the western allies must 
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insist emphatically on three funda- 
mental principles in any negotiations 
over the Berlin question: 

1. West Berlin is part of the West, 
and its freedom cannot under any 
circumstances be traded away. 

2. We cannot recognize the valid- 
ity of any steps taken or attempted 
by the Soviet Union to alter the 
original four-power agreement on 
Berlin, including above all our right 
of access both to and within Greater 
Berlin. 

3. We must seek peaceful means by 
which the security of Europe may be 
guaranteed. In such negotiations it 
may be desirable to have representa- 
tives of both the German Federal 
Republic and the East German 
régime present, as they were at the 
Geneva talks of 1959. But the pres- 
ence of East German representatives 
must not be taken as a recognition 
on our part of the Ulbricht régime. 
For it must be clearly understood 
that as one of the principal guaran- 
tees of the security of Europe we 
shall continue to work for the even- 
tual reunification of Germany on the 
basis of self-determination through 
free elections. In short, we are work- 
ing for an integrated Europe of 
which a reunified Germany can be 
a peace-maintaining element. 


Or iF the three western powers 
are firmly united on these basic 
principles can the willingness of the 
Soviet Union to conduct meaningful 
negotiations be tested. The western 
powers must, as they have already 
made clear, be prepared to use 
force to maintain these principles 
if force is used against them. Our 
own willingness to try to reach a rea- 
sonable solution was abundantly 
demonstrated in 1958 when the 
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Soviet Union demanded drastic 
changes in the status of Berlin as a 
climax to a decade of agitation. Ex- 
tensive negotiations were carried on 
among the four powers for many 
months and resulted in the conven- 
ing of a Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence at Geneva in the spring of 1959. 
A number of earnest proposals were 
put forward there by Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, but as we 
now know they came to nothing. 
The lessons of those dark days have 
not been forgotten. Now it is up to 
the Kremlin to demonstrate its own 
desire for serious negotiation. 

We cannot forget, however, that 
for some time the reunification 
of Germany along the lines laid 
down at Potsdam has been the last 
thing the Soviet Union wants. The 
counterproposals for a free city in 
Berlin would have the effect of per- 
petuating the division of Germany. 
Indeed, the Russians seem to want 
not merely two Germanys but three. 
Chairman Khrushchev has now re- 
peated these demands and demon- 
strated how far he is determined to 
go in putting this policy into effect 
by cutting off communications be- 
tween West and East Berlin. 

Chairman Khrushchev has sought 
to justify this drastic action by in- 
voking in Europe the terrible mem- 
ories of the holocaust wrought by 
Germany under Hitler. I, too, be- 
lieve it is vital for all of us to re- 
member vividly the horrors of ag- 
gressive German militarism. That 
consideration must inevitably influ- 
ence our own German policy. But 
Chairman Khrushchev must not be 
allowed to provide a reborn German 
militarism with a new chauvinistic 
cause, and the permanent division 
of Germany would do just that. 


Of course, Chairman Khrushchev 
would be glad to reunify Germany 
in a flash—but as a Communist satel- 
lite all of whose resources he would 
then be able to employ to force Com- 
munism’s way further into Europe. 
But even if we should be tricked or 
frightened into letting Khrushchev 
have all of Germany, this course 
would lead sooner or later to the im- 
minence of war. It would present a 
greater danger to the security of 
Europe than anything since the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov pact of 1939. This 
is the basic reason why it is our 
policy on Germany, not Chairman 
Khrushchev’s, that is the policy of 
peace, based, as it is, on full knowl- 
ledge of history. As President Ken- 
nedy said in his interview with Khru- 
shchev’s son-in-law, Aleksei Adzhubei, 
the editor of Jzvestia, our policy 
would prevent Germany from taking 
any unilateral acts of aggression, 
since it would irrevocably consoli- 
date the position of Germany as an 
integral part of Western Europe as 
a whole, dependent on European 
unity for its own security. It is the 
Kremlin’s policy that would make 
for a repetition of the fatal errors 
that preceded the Second World War. 


A Step Forward 


There is no reason for us to ask 
for new legal rights in Berlin. In 
fact, our basic demand is that the 
old rights be respected, and we 
certainly must insist on the restora- 
tion of communication between the 
eastern and western parts of the city. 
We should, however, move forward 
—legally and fully within the spirit 
of the occupation agreements—to 
implement our insistence on the 
reunification of Germany. 

I am therefore also making the 
following proposal for consideration 
and study as a step to be taken to- 
ward the ultimate reunification of 
Germany while negotiations with the 
Soviet Union are being prepared: 
Without abandoning any of their 
rights and agreements as occupation 
powers, the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom could con- 
cur in the incorporation of West 
Berlin into the Federal Republic of 
Germany. This could be done legal- 
ly and with the full consent of the 
people of West Berlin. 

Under the Bonn constitution as 
well as the Berlin constitution, the 
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ntire city was declared to be a 
Land,” or state, of West Germany. 
eservations made by the allied mili- 
ary governors on May 4, 1949, and 
eafirmed in 1955, when West Ger- 
any joined NATO, restricted German 
pvercignty sO as not to compromise 
e special status of the city. But 
ow that that status has been dras- 
cally undermined by the Commu- 
ists, West Berlin cannot be left 
angling as a kind of third Germany. 
he city’s loose and informal associ- 
tion with West Germany is indeed 
pmething that can be considered a 
nct, one that is far more genuine 
nd meaningful than the East Ger- 
an régime. And as long as West 
erlin remains isolated and exposed, 
hore than a hundred miles from the 
earest friendly territory, western 
oops must be there to protect the 
ity’s freedom. The size of these 
oop units may make the allied mili- 
wry presence in Berlin seem merely 
ymbolic. Yet it is an armed symbol, 
md the determination with which 
is maintained can provide a 
ery effective guarantee of security 
p the nations of the West and of 
ope to the peoples of the East. And 
s long as the Russians refuse to live 
p to their agreement on the reuni- 
tion of Germany, they must be 
quired to respect our rights of ac- 
to Berlin. 





































CCORDINGLY, the restrictions placed 
on West German sovereignty in 
tlin could now be formally with- 
awn. Berlin, though still occupied 
allied military forces, could for- 
ally pass into the governmental 
risdiction of the Federal German 
epublic, and the West Berlin rep- 
mtatives in the Bundestag and 
ndesrat, who now sit as nonvot- 
g members, could be given full 
yal status. This would be a logical 
quel to the use of a common cur- 
ney, close economic ties, and many 
ws in common between West Ber- 
and the Federal German Re- 
blic. 
Itwould not be necessary to amend 
¢ Basic Law of West Germany or 
Berlin constitution. Incorpora- 
bn could be accomplished by hold- 
ga plebiscite to determine the will 
the people and by a joint declara- 
m of the United States, France, 
i the United Kingdom. By thus 
ally integrating West Berlin into 
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the German Federal Republic, close 
ties could be maintained between the 
city and West Germany while at the 
same time our guarantees not to 
let West Berlin fall to the Commu- 
nists would be preserved. 

So long as this step is regarded 
as a basic move in the fulfillment of 
the allied obligation to reunify Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union could not 
object on valid legal grounds. And 
yet the Russians would be con- 
fronted with an accomplished fact 
that would certainly have to be taken 
into account in any negotiations 
over the future of Berlin. Heretofore, 
it has been the Russians who have 
presented us with accomplished facts 
—the main difference being that 
they have effected changes by illegal 
means of military force, whereas the 
change we would make would be 
based on a perfectly legal agreement 
between the people of West Berlin 
and the people of West Germany. 

It has recently been reported that 
West Germany and West Berlin have 
been encouraged—perhaps by the 


President of the United States—to 
work out a “new contractual basis” 
for their relationship. It is not yet 
clear what all this might involve, 
but it would seem that the creation 
of new legal bonds between two sec- 
tions of West Germany might add a 
number of new difficulties to an al- 
ready difficult situation. The Rus- 
sians, too, might want to have a voice 
in the matter. No such difficulties 
would be presented by the integra- 
tion of West Berlin into the German 
Federal Republic, since the step 
would involve only the formal rati- 
fication of old and fully established 
economic, political, and spiritual 
bonds. 


I THE PAST our policy on Germany 
has been criticized as a weak one 
because we have apparently sought 
only to maintain the status quo. 
It has been repeatedly said that 
the status quo should be improved. 
What I am suggesting is that the sta- 
tus quo be improved in the interest 
not only of Berlin but of the West. 


Oa, EP 


Foggybottomology ’ 


MEG GREENFIELD 


The following appraisal of the recent 
reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment fell into our hands quite by 
accident. It was apparently prepared 
by one of those specialists in mod- 
ern political machinations known as 
Kremlinologists. We are happy to 
publish it as our contribution to cul- 
tural exchange and _ international 
understanding. 


A srupy of the recent power shift 
+% jin Washington leads to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the hand of 
Foreign Minister D. Rusk has either 
been strengthened or weakened. It is 








not without significance that three of 
those who were elevated to full mem- 
bership in the State Department— 
W. W. Rostow, W. A. Harriman, and 
R. N. Goodwin—all have been iden- 
tified with the Northeast section of 
the country, while G. McGhee, whose 
influence appears to have risen, 
comes from the South. 

The emphasis on these two regions 
where party members are known to 
have remained loyal to Mr. Kennedy 
in the 1960 power struggle may well 
mean that the party has finally seized 
control of the State Department. 
Viewed in this light, the communi- 
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qué’s ominous silence on the where- 
abouts of McG. Bundy becomes 
understandable. McG. Bundy is still 
remembered in certain circles as a 
former member of the anti-party 
group that was crushed by the pres- 
ent leadership in its 1960 White 
House take-over. 

Another clue may be found in the 
government’s reluctance to admit 
that any members of the discredited 
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Middle Western section of the party 
are represented in the new ruling 
setup. It is significant that G. W. 
Ball, who had previously been listed 
in such officially approved manu- 
als as Who’s Who in America as hav- 
ing been born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and educated at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was described in the official 
government newspaper, the New 
York Times, as having been “born 
in New Hartford, Conn.,” and “grad- 
uated from Cornell.”” Observers noted 
that this was the first time G. W. Ball, 
who was in fact born in Des Moines, 
had been referred to as a native of 
New Hartford, and could only ex- 
plain the move as an attempt to 
associate him with the stunning 1960 
party victories in Connecticut and 
New York. 

Two facts connected with G. W. 
Ball's emergence must be considered 
of extreme importance: the failure 
of the official press to mention his 
year of service with the Farm Credit 
Agency, and the decision to abolish 
the post of Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs which he formerly 
held. While the abolition of the 
economic post has been interpreted 
in some quarters as a downgrading 
of the party’s concern with econom- 
ic problems, the fact that G. W. Ball 
himself has been elevated could in- 
dicate an upgrading of the party's 
concern with economic problems. 
The latter interpretation may be 
nearer the truth, since it takes into 
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account what only now is beginning 
to come to light—that the real issue 
at stake in the dramatic ten-month 
struggle was the future direction of 
the party’s agricultural policy. At 
the center of the strife, it has now 
become clear, was C, Bowles, sup- 
ported by the Army, whose power 
appears to have been greatly reduced 
by his ouster. 

The meaning of the State Depart- 
ment reorganization can be under- 
stood only against the background 
of certain production figures. While 
U.S. milk production rose from 122,- 
920,000 pounds in 1960 to 124,400,- 
000 pounds in 1961, Soviet milk 
production for the comparable peri- 
od rose only from 112,500,000 pounds 
to 113,000,000 pounds. The first 
calendar year of the party’s farm 
program thus saw the gap widen 
from 10,420,000 pounds more milk 
produced in the U.S. to 11,400,000 
pounds more. Wheat has been re- 
duced by a mere 150,000,000 bushels, 
and corn has dropped slightly, from 
3,891,000,000 bushels to 3,549,000,- 
000 bushels, an insignificant decrease 
in view of the fact that last year’s 
total Soviet corn output (excluding 
corn harvested in the milk stage for 
silage) was only 300,000,000 bushels. 


A Disappointing Surfeit 

It is no secret that there has been 
growing unrest within the party over 
these disappointing results of the 
plan to overtake the Soviet Union 
in the production of less grain per 
acre by 1964. The spectacular gains 
in crop failure announced by N. 
S. Khrushchev in Kazakhstan and 
Tashkent in mid-November are 
known to have heightened demands 
for a policy reversal along lines al- 
ready strongly hinted at by Agricul- 
ture Minister O. Freeman two 
months before. “We can learn to live 
with abundance,” the Minister had 
warned in a speech whose signifi- 
cance was widely missed by students 
of the State Department. “We pro- 


pose to end . . . the policies of 
managed scarcity.” His declaration 
that each citizen could consume 


three-quarters of a pound of plain 
processed wheat per day in the event 
of atomic attack carried the unmis- 
takable implication that if they could 
do so in wartime they could do so 
in peacetime, and gave rise to spec- 
ulation that the party was about to 











abandon its plan to cut back farm 
production and step up public con. 
sumption of surplus stocks, by fore 
if necessary. 

Even more significant was O. Free. 
man’s slap at the anti-affluence fac. 
tion of the party. While the dim. 
inution of the pro-sacrifice line 
had been apparent for some time in 
the President’s speeches, the suspi- 
cion that the line was to be droyped 
altogether was confirmed by O. Free. 
man, who went out of his way to 
congratulate the farmers for their 
“contribution to our high standard 
of living” and stressed his own desire 
to improve “levels of consumption.” 
His remarks served notice that in 
addition to reversing its line on 
agricultural policy, the party was 
on the verge of repudiating its pub- 
lic pledge to substantially lower the 
nation’s standard of living by 1964. 
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5 ws SPEECH of the Agriculture 
Minister could only be read as 
a direct attack on C. Bowles, whe 
has long been identified as a leader 
of both the anti-wheat-production 
and anti-affluence wings of the party 
As early as March it was clear that 
behind-the-scenes struggle was devel 
oping over these issues when Bowles 
in a defiant appearance before th 
National Farmers Union, spoke dis 
paragingly of Americans “wh 
lives are so comfortable, so normal, 
mentioned the President by nam 
only once, and in a dramatic bi 
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for Army support declared that w@''s ha 
“cannot survive without arms.” round: 

The willingness of the Army «go the 
back Bowles can be explained onl Depar; 
as a result of rising resentment oveg Sowle: 
attempts to bring their leaders undeg'wenty 
firm party control by censoring theigM a ¢ 
speeches and prohibiting their alivered 
tendance at certain anti-party gatigthougt 
erings. Army dissatisfaction with th@ Thos: 
handling of the Cuban affair, whicg™emo 
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Bowles is rumored to have shared, 
is thought to have thrown them 
firmly into his camp. 

Tight secrecy continues to veil 
events surrounding the Cuban ad- 
yenture, but it is clear that by late 
spring, leadership of the anti-Bowles 
faction had been assumed by In- 
terior Minister S. Udall. On April 
27, only a few days after the setback 
in Cuba, Udall revealed that he had 
directed his subordinates to remove 
the capital’s only statue of William 
Jennings Bryan from Washington. 
There was no mistaking the mean- 
ing of this move to downgrade Bry- 
an, who was known at one time 
as « sort of idea man for Wood- 
row Wilson. The Army quickly 
moved to install General M. D. Tay- 
lor in the White House, and observ- 
ers now agree that only this naked 
show of strength saved Bowles from 
the first ouster attempt in July. 
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Hale Rehabilitated 
Greatly overconfident, it now turns 
out, C. Bowles left for India. While 
he was gone, developments suggest, 
his party critics gained new strength. 
On August 28, the statue of Bryan, 
which as recently as August 5 had 
been reported to have been in Wash- 
ington, was announced to have 
reached the discredited Middle West. 
Foreign Minister Rusk was “accom- 
panied” on a Japanese’ trade mis- 
sion by Udall, who was noticed to 
be never far from his side. And in 
a thinly veiled taunt of the armed 
forces, Freeman on November 17 
reportedly said that “American ca- 
) pacity to produce food surpluses is 
looked upon by the people of the 
| 











world as a much greater accomplish- 
ment than Soviet space successes.” 
The sudden replacement in the Im- 
migration Bureau on November 21 
of career Army officer J. M. Swing by 
former FBI agent R. Farrel was a 
dear sign that the anti-Bowles group 
had gained strength enough to show 
its hand. Although confusion sur- 
rounds the events that took place 
on the twenty-sixth, when the State 
Department shift was announced, 
Bowles was reported as late as the 
twenty-seventh not to have decided 
on a course of action. A speech de- 
livered that evening by S. Udall is 
thought to have forced his hand. 
“Those who attempt to find in our 
memorials some sort of waypost on 
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the road of American history,” Udall 
threatened, “must indeed be puz- 
zled” by the absence from Washing- 
ton of a statue of Nathan Hale. The 
rehabilitation of Hale, who is re- 
membered chiefly for espionage ac- 
tivities at which he was caught, was 
an unmistakable reference to the 
cia, which, with the FBI, appears to 
have thrown its full weight into 
the struggle, which had thus become 
a test of strength between the Army 
and the Secret Police. 

As far as can be determined, it 
continued to rage through the twen- 
ty-eighth, when the President made 
an unheralded visit to ceremonies 
taking place at the cia. Although 
the UPI ticker dispatch at 11:09 a.m. 
reported “Kennedy was accompanied 
by Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara and General Maxwell D. 
Taylor,” by 5:51 p.m. the same dis- 
patch omitted all mention of Gen- 
eral Taylor. A revised paragraph 
read: “At the ceremony were Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, and 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover.” Though 
Bowles, in a last-minute attempt to 
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turn the tide, told a labor-union 
audience that night that the people 
must not be “fat, comfortable, and 
privileged,” it was already plain that 
the Udall-Hale-Hoover-Freeman-ciA- 
pro-surplus, anti-sacrifice elements 
had triumphed. As a measure of 
their confidence, the new ruling 
group took a step toward de-Bryan- 
ization that they had not dared risk 
before. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 29, it was officially announced 
that the party intended to break its 
historic tie to silver. 


L  Laaibeay the confidence of the new 
party leadership is warranted 
depends on many factors. A shift 
in the course of Soviet agricultural 
policy could have serious repercus- 
sions on the present setup, and the 
naming of F. G. Dutton to the post 
previously held by B. Hays of Arkan- 
sas might well give rise to unrest 
in the South. All this will depend, 
however, on whether the hand of 
Foreign Minister Rusk has actually 
been strengthened or weakened, 
which cannot be determined until 
many more facts come to light. 





Macapagal Takes Over 


WILLIAM 


MANILA 

tie WERE two surprises in the 
Philippine national elections 
held on November 14. The first was 
the extent of Vice-President Dios- 
dado Macapagal’s victory over Pres- 
ident Carlos Garcia. The presiden- 
tial contest had generally been 
regarded as a tossup, but unofficial 
figures gave Macapagal a margin of 
more than six hundred thousand 
votes. In a total vote of six and a 
half million, this is a landslide. Pres- 
idential and vice-presidential can- 
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didates run on separate lines in the 
Philippines, and the victory of 
Macapagal’s Liberal Party running 
mate, Emmanuel Pelaez, means the 
country will no longer have to deal 
with the outgoing administration's 
problem of having an opposition 
party vice-president. 

The second surprise was the rela- 
tive peace and order in which the 
voting was conducted. As the cam- 
paign reached its climax, violence 
increased in certain sensitive prov- 
inces like Cavite and Ilocos Sur, 
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where more than ten deaths were 
attributed to political disagreements. 
But election day itself was remark- 
ably calm. Units of the Constabulary 
were scattered throughout the coun- 
try, and sensitive areas were satu- 
rated to keep local feuding under 
control. President Garcia himself 
had declared emphatically, “I will 
not tolerate any attempt at sub- 
verting the people’s will. My thirty- 
six years of public service . . . will 
not be stained at this stage of my 
life.” Even in defeat, he can take 
consolation from the steady prog- 
ress the country has made under his 
leadership toward maturity in the 
ways of democracy. 


Time for a Change 

The Nacionalista Party has governed 
since 1953, and its record has not 
been all bad. The gross national 
product, for example, has increased 
steadily to a high of -nearly twelve 
billion pesos. (The peso is nominally 
worth fifty cents, but brings less than 
half that on the free market.) How- 
ever, it was at the personal economic 
level that the revolt against the Na- 
cionalistas erupted. The vast majority 
of Filipinos are poor. A 1957 study 
estimated the average family income 
as 1,471 pesos. Even this is probably 
a generous estimate, and there is 
much unemployment. 

Most of the wealth of the Philip- 
pines is concentrated in and around 
Manila. In suburbs such as Forbes 
Park and San Lorenzo Village, new 
American cars are parked in the 
driveways of elegant homes. Yet not 
far away are squatters’ shacks where 
the standard of living is abysmally 
low, and within forty-five minutes’ 
drive of the heart of Manila lies 
the barrio country, where poverty 
is chronic and desperate. According 
to a government report, “Three out 
of ten barrio people have a cash 
earning of P100 [about $24] a year. 
.. . The average income of the rest 
ranges from P200 to P300 a year. But 
sixteen per cent of all those inter- 
viewed reported no cash income at 
all for the year.” 

Although the poor have little or 
no cash, food prices have been spi- 
raling. Early this fall, rice was the 
highest it had been in eight years. 
Three months ago the government 
declared a state of emergency and set 
a maximum price on this staple. 
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Sugar prices are at all-time highs, 
and in general the cost of living is 
rising. Confronted by these difficul- 
ties, the Filipino peasant made the 
standard response: he voted against 
the party in power. 

If economics was the major cause 
of the Nacionalista defeat, a strong 
contributing factor was the issue of 
graft and corruption. Although cor- 
ruption is an old story to Filipinos, 


the Garcia administration was par-. 


ticularly vulnerable. Influence ped- 
dling is prevalent and apparently 
has been practiced by some who are 
close to the president. The customs 
service has been notoriously corrupt, 
despite government efforts to clean 
it up. Action in some government 
offices seems to depend upon the 
amount of the payoff. During the 
campaign Macapagal promised to 
hold himself responsible for the mal- 
feasance of any members of his ad- 
ministration, and the Liberals suc- 
ceeded in pinning the charge of 
corruption on the Nacionalistas de- 
spite their own shady record. (Noth- 
ing in recent history has approached 
the venality of the Liberal admin- 
istration of Elpidio Quirino from 
1948 to 1953.) 


ae 1s little difference in the 
economic orientation of the two 
major parties of this fifteen-year- 
old republic, and both made their 
appeal to the same groups of people. 
In a country made up of more than 
seven thousand islands, communica- 
tion and transportation present great 
difficulties, and, as in the United 
States, the personalities of candi- 
dates are a major factor. Party loyal- 
ty is not taken very seriously. The 





crossing of party lines was bewilder- 
ing to a westerner. A writer of the 
Manila Times told of the difficulty 
he had in explaining Philippine pol- 
itics to some visitors: 

“As far back as two years ago, 
there was already a sign in the boule- 
vards urging the people to vote for 


a presidential candidate in order i 
save the nation. The funny part jj 
that now that the presidential rac 
is on, this candidate is no longer jy 
the running. 

“Which party does this candidatg 
belong to?” 

“*The Nacionalista Party.’ 

“‘So he gave way to Presiden 
Garcia?’ 

“No, in fact, he tendered his re 
ignation from the party, althoug! 
the party refused to accept it.’ 

“So he is still a member oi th 
party?” 

“*Yes. But he is campaigning fo 
the Liberals.’ 

“*You mean, he joined the Libera 
Party?’ 

“*No, he refuses to join the Lib 
erals.” 

“ ‘But he is campaigning for them? 

“*That’s right. In fact, he is thei 
chief campaigner.’ 

“‘Why doesn’t the Nacionalista 
Party expel him?’ 

“*The party never wants to expe 
anybody.’ ” 

The man in question is the pop 
lar Mayor Arsenio Lacson of Manila 


Roger the Dodger 


Both parties were racked by interna 
squabbling during the. campaign 
though the Nacionalista difficultie 
were the more serious by far. Thq 
most widely publicized intra-mura 
quarrel was that between Presiden 
Garcia and .the venerable Eulogit 
Rodriguez, president of the Nacion 
alista Party, and president of th 
Philippine Senate. This old politi 
cal warhorse at first opposed th 
nomination of Garcia, but finall 
gave him token support. Rodriguez! 
lack of enthusiasm on the campaig 
trail hurt the Nacionalistas badly i 
Luzon. 

The most startling switch of th¢ 
presidential race concerned an i 
dependent candidate, Rogelio cle | 
Rosa, who is the brother of Maca 
pagal’s first wife. Sometimes rt 
ferred to as “the most beautiful ma 
in the Senate,” de la Rosa was 
Filipino movie star before his elec. 
tion to Congress. He campaigned : 
the people’s candidate, the heir ° 
Ramén Magsaysay. Cynics suggeste 
at one point that his candidacy 
a plot by the Nacionalistas to dra 
away Macapagal votes. At any ratt 
“Roger,” as he is familiarly kno 
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traveled up and down the islands 
and attracted huge crowds wherever 
he spoke. It seemed unlikely that de 
Ja Rosa could win as an independ- 
ent, but it was clear that he was at- 
tracting many anti-Garcia votes. But 
after secret negotiations—and only 
ten days before the election—de la 
Rosa withdrew from the race and 
urged his supporters to vote for 
Macapagal. In a dramatic television 
appearance the two former in-laws 
pledged unity in the fight against the 
Garcia administration. De la Rosa’s 
withdrawal was the most decisive 
event of the campaign. It caught the 
Nacionalistas flat-footed, and they 
screamed that Handsome Roger had 
been bribed. It is impossible to say 
how many of de la Rosa’s followers 
made the switch, but most political 
observers had estimated that he 
would poll a million votes or more. 
Diosdado Macapagal may well owe 
his election to him. 


Five Million Handshakes 

During the campaign, Macapagal 
came out for decentralization of 
the government and more free en- 
terprise. Neither candidate had 
much to say about international af- 
fairs. Both parties declared their 
general support of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, and they even seemed willing to 
be tougher than the United States 
in Southeast Asia. However, the de- 
cision of the U.S. Congress not to 
appropriate the full war-damages 
claim of $73 million caused bitter- 
ness among supporters of both 
parties. 

Both parties are nationalistic, but 
the Nacionalistas more so than the 
Liberals. President Garcia’s party 
stressed the slogan “Filipino First” 
to represent the desire for economic 
independence. It was aimed largely 
at Chinese merchants in the islands, 
but the Nacionalistas are also criti- 
cal of trade arrangements that tend 
to make the Philippines the tail on 
an American kite. They also take a 
dim view of military-base agreements 
with the United States, and in one 
campaign broadside declared that 
“Mr. Macapagal . . . is so much un- 
der the spell of America that every 
time the Chinese shell the islands 
off the Asian mainland or send guns 
to fight the Laotians, he wants to 
send a division of Filipino boys to 
help the American fleet.” 
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In one important respect, the two 
candidates conducted their cam- 
paigns very differently. President 
Garcia, depending heavily on his 
position and his party machinery, 
worked largely through party lead- 
ers. Many new plans for sanitation 
projects, bridges, and roads were 
announced for various municipali- 
ties, and diplomats were called back 
from overseas to campaign for the 
administration. Macapagal, on the 
other hand, made a personal barrio- 
to-barrio campaign. He has estimated 
that over a four-year period he shook 
the hands of five million Filipinos. 
Macapagal’s victory indicates that in 
the future, presidential candidates 
must expect to stump the Philippines 
from end to end. 


LS MACAPAGAL takes office on 
January 1, he will be dealing 
with a Congress controlled by the 
opposition. Of the eight candidates 
elected to the Senate (one-third of 
that body), six or possibly seven will 
be Liberals. The Nacionalistas will 

















"yj 
retain control by one or two votes. 
Senators are elected at large but 
members of the House of Represent- 
atives are chosen by congressional 
districts, and at the local level the 
Nacionalistas had a field day. When 
the last votes from remote precincts 
are in, the new House will proba- 
bly total seventy-two Nacionalistas, 
thirty-one Liberals, and one Inde- 
pendent. 

The situation may not turn out to 
be as difficult for Macapagal as it 
appears. The president of the Philip- 
pines enjoys an extraordinary degree 
of personal power, especially in terms 
of patronage. Given the prevailing 
casual attitude toward party regu- 
larity, it seems probable that enough 
Nacionalista senators will work with 





the Liberals to assure administration 
control of the Senate. Even in the 
House, administration pressure may 
accomplish a great deal. As a former 
congressman, Macapagal knows the 
ways of that body as well as many 
of its leaders. 

In foreign affairs, the new presi- 
dent can be expected to live up to 
his party’s pledge of “frank, whole- 
hearted, and open co-operation with 
the United States.” He has already 
announced that Vice-President-elect 
Emmanuel Pelaez will also serve as 
secretary of foreign affairs. Pelaez, 
who has served as delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly, has indi- 
cated that he will attempt to pro- 
mote closer ties with other Asian 
nations, particulary Indonesia. 

It will be interesting to see if 
Macapagal lives up to his pledge 
to attack graft and corruption. The 
early signs are encouraging. Just 
after the election Macapagal re- 
peated his promise, and named the 
respected Mayor Lacson of Manila 
as his adviser in the clean-up cam- 
paign. In order to keep corruption 
from becoming entrenched, Maca- 
pagal also promised to serve only 
one term and to obtain a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting future 
presidents to the same. This may 
return to plague him; it may mean 
that the struggle for the next presi- 
dential nomination will dominate 
his entire four years in office. 


| gaat PROMISES to decen- 
tralize the government and to 
reduce government restrictions on 
business will be hard to keep in a 
nation that is trying hard to build 
up its own industry. Moreover, he 
must face the fact that the country’s 
gold supply has been dwindling for 
the past year, and the value of the 
peso in relation to the dollar has 
been dropping. There has been a 
good deal of speculation that the 
peso will be devaluated within the 
next few months. What will happen 
then to another of Macapagal’s 
promises, which certainly won him 
many votes—the promise to keep 
prices from rising any higher? 

Macapagal has promised a “New 
Deal” for the Philippines. He has 
his work cut out for him, but at 
any rate his mandate, given in an 
orderly and democratic election, is 
a clear one. 
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The Planned Economy of Steel 


WILLARD R. NAGEL 


greener KENNEDY'S recent ex- 
hortation to the steel industry 
to recognize its public responsibil- 
ities and hold the line on prices 
evoked a prompt letter of reply from 
Roger Blough, the doughty board 
chairman of U.S. Steel and the 
industry's unofficial but acknowl- 
edged spokesman. Mr. Blough pro- 
tested against the President’s assump- 
tion that steel prices contributed to 
inflation and complained that Mr. 
Kennedy’s advisers “seem to be assum- 
ing the role of informal price setters 
for steel. . . .” His letter conclud- 
ed with a moving tribute to the 
virtues of free enterprise and com- 
petition. “We are . . . aware,” he 
stated, “of the national interest in 
maintaining strong, healthy indus- 
trial units operating under open 
market circumstances which permit 
freely-entered into buyer-seller ar- 
rangements.” 

Few industries display more piety 
about free enterprise than the steel 
industry. Almost to a man, steel ex- 
ecutives echo Mr. Blough’s concern 
for “open market circumstances.” 
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Yet they administer uniform, indus- 
try-wide market, price, and wage 
policies that add up to something 
very like the planned economy they 
regard with such abhorrence in their 
public pronouncements. 
Administered prices are related to 
administered wages in the steel in- 
dustry. The United Steelworkers 
Union decides on a single wage 
formula that it tries to impose on 
every steel company in industry-wide 
bargaining. This policy has been a 
resounding success for the union 
and it has not hurt the companies, 
which have responded by adopting 
identical prices for most of their prod- 
ucts. On the face of it, the indus- 
try’s pricing behavior has a beguil- 
ing plausibility. After all, if wages 
go up, must not prices follow them? 
A large segment of the public seems 
to think so, and it never bothers to 
ask for the wage-price relationship. 
Some economists who have watched 
the upthrusting tendencies of steel’s 
planned economy have shown that 
if allowance is made for productivity 
increases, the rise in steel prices has 





been double that of wages from 1947 
to 1959. But despite the efforts of 
such economists to establish criteria 
by which to measure wage-price re. 
lationships, the industry has been 
getting away with its pricing policies, 

Quite obviously the objective of 
this behavior is to eliminate the 
vexations of competition. It is much 
easier to do business when everyone 
plays the game according to the 
same rules. The result has been con- 
stantly rising steel prices. 


Imports and Substitutes 


There have been eleven steel price 
increases in twelve years. The sieel 
industry has yet to trim its prices 
substantially in periods of low de. 
mand, and except for some minoi 
price concessions on marginal prod- 
ucts such as wire rope, a few spe- 
cialty items, and reinforcing bars, it 
has ridden out four postwar reces- 
sions without yielding to downward 
price pressures. 

So far this game of tag between 
wages and prices has been suspend- 
ed during the present labor agree- 
ment in the steel industry. The 
union has obtained two wage in- 
creases, the first in December, 160, 
averaging eight cents an hour, and 
the second on October 1, 1961, aver- 
aging seven cents an hour. The in- 
dustry has absorbed both of these, 
plus a wage rise it granted in 1959 
in accordance with its 1956 labor 
agreement, without having raised its 
prices. 

The reason for this apparent re. 
straint is not far to seek. The indus- 
try is increasingly having to face 
competition from imported steel and 
from steel substitutes, including plas- 
tics, prestressed concrete, aluminum, 
glass, and wood. The declining mar- 
ket for steel simply would not sup- 
port higher prices. 

President Kennedy addressed him- 
self to steel’s unique form of planned 
economy in his August 30 press con- 
ference when he said: “The inflation 
which marked our economy before 
1958 was, I think, tied very closely 
to the increases in steel prices. Since 
1958, the steel prices have remained 
relatively stable. And it is a fact that 
during that same period the cost of 
living has remained relatively 
stable.” 

Rigid steel prices have inhibited 
the elastic pricing necessary in many 
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stecl-consuming industries that are 
the first to feel fluctuations in de- 
mand. Many steel-consuming indus- 
tries had to shave their prices dur- 
ing the 1960-1961 recession, but 
these reductions were insufficient to 
stimulate sales among workers whose 
buying power had been affected by 
unemployment or by reduced in- 
comes from short work weeks. 

\ steelworker on layoff in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, observed, “At least in 
the depression of the 1930's prices 
went down. Today they stay put no 
matter how many guys are out of 
work. I don’t get it. Don’t they want 
us to buy?” 


7 STEELWORKER’S perplexity re- 
flects a refreshing absence ot 
guile. How different has been the 
response of the steel industry to its 
declining fortunes! During the re- 
recent recession, steel output dropped 
to forty per cent of capacity. It has 
yet to rise above seventy-three per 
cent. (The industry now anticipates 
a sharp upturn in demand .as a 
result of the scare buying that usu- 
ally precedes its labor negotiations.) 
So alarmed were steel executives by 
this turn of events that they decided 
to conceal its dimensions by with- 
holding information about their 
operating performance expressed as 
a percentage of their ability to pro- 
duce steel at full capacity. Instead 
they tried to substitute an index ot 
production based on the average 
operating rate for the period 1957- 
1959. Under this system, when steel 
production hovered at sixty-five per 
cent of capacity, it was expressed by 
the industry as ninety per cent of 
the 1957-1959 index. This statistical 
legerdemain fooled no one. It also 
failed to conceal the industry’s as- 
tonishing ability to show a profit at 
severely depressed production levels. 
Nevertheless the industry has been 
grumbling about its high costs and 
declining earnings—a condition it 
calls the “profit squeeze.” 

The European and Japanese steel 
producer, unlike the American, prac- 
tices price flexibility. He may have 
one price for his overseas customers 
and another for his domestic custom- 
ers. His price responds more quick- 
ly than that of the American to 
competition and goes down as well 
% up. In fact, the European is so 
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steel-industry standards that he may 
forgo an immediate profit to meet a 
lower price and preserve his position 
in a market. He is commercially far- 
sighted in contrast to the American, 
who has a myopic view of his mark- 
ets that leads him to refer to price 
cutters as “chiselers” or operators 
without “price discipline.” 


Gentlemen Don’t Sell 


The inflexibility of steel’s economic 
planning, and the circumscribed 
limits within which bold creative 
decisions can be made, inevitably 
produces a certain world-weariness 
in Many management people inthe 
steel industry. 

For some years after the Second 
World War, steel was not sold but 
allocated, because there was not 
enough of it to satisfy the national 
demand. The customer could not 
afford to be discriminating about 
the quality or, often, the quantity 
of steel he received. He had to take 
what he could get and consider him- 
self fortunate to be on a steel com- 
pany’s books. 

A generation of steel management 
has matured during this period. To 
them. ageressive selling and imag- 
inative marketing practices seem 
somehow crude and ungentlemanly. 
Some of them have characterized 
their relationship with their custom- 
ers as “ambassadorial.” “We are 


really nothing more than liaison men 

















between our mills and the buyers,” 
one of them told me. 

A purchasing agent for one of 
the manufacturers of earth-moving 
equipment said that most of his steel 
buyers now combine extensive back- 
ground in metallurgy with their 
business training. “Our people ac- 
tually know much more about steel 
than most of the steel salesmen who 
call on us,” he said. “Many of the 
big improvements we have made in 
our machinery have come from im- 
proved steels that our people have 
developed and asked the industry 
to produce for us. They grumble, 
but now they want to get along with 
us. It used to be the other way 
around, but they don’t have things 
their own way any more.” 

How has steel’s weary and _ har- 
assed management met the onslaught 
of competitive materials? 

One of the developments they 
point to pridefully, is a product 
called Thin-Tin. Nothing very rev- 
olutionary, just a lighter gauge of 
tin plate to deflect the interest of 
canmakers from aluminum. Thin- 
Tin has yet to be produced com- 
mercially. 


— is not to say that steel has not 

undergone improvements since 
the war. Of course it has. The indus- 
try has invested heavily in new 
equipment and product refinement. 
But the pressure for improvements 
has come from steel-consuming in- 
dustries whose technology has im- 
proved much faster than steel’s. The 
steel industry has never matched the 
imaginative product development of 
the aluminum producers. 

A comparison of steel shipments 
with competitive materials shows 
clearly how steel is lagging behind 
its competitors. From a 1947 base, 
steel shipments in 1959 were up 
only about twelve per cent, while 
plywood increased 220 per cent, 
plastics (vinyl) 525 per cent, and 
Portland cement eighty per cent. 
And while the market for these ma- 
terials expanded faster than steel’s, 
their prices have advanced less. 

As steel’s competitors were gaining 
ground, steel output from 1940 to 
1957 lagged behind the increase in 
the gross national product. Yet steel 
revenues soared beyond the dollar 
growth of the G.N.P., rising 378 per 
cent compared with an advance of 
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340 per cent for G.N.P., a significant 
commentary on administered prices 
in steel. From 1947 to 1960, finished- 
steel prices advanced 105.5 per cent 
compared with a rise of 34.6 per cent 
in all commodities other than farm 
and food products, according to Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics data. 


N ONLY has the industry lagged 
in product development but its 
addiction to traditional technology 
has been in shocking contrast to the 
innovating spirit of the European 
steelmakers. Indeed, the American 
steel industry has been teclrnologi- 
cally backward. European steelmak- 
ers, operating under difficulties (low- 
grade iron ores, deep coal mines, 
shortages of capital, etc.) that Amer- 
icans have not had to.contend with, 
are more inventive and resourceful. 
Many of the methods now being 
studied and adopted in the United 
States to simplify steelmaking and 
reduce its enormous costs have been 
developed by Europeans. 

New oxygen steelmaking processes 
that some Americans once regarded 
with contempt can now produce 
steel at costs well below those of 
American open hearth and with 
only one-half to two-thirds the in- 
vestment per ton of steel. 

Semi-automatic blast furnaces de- 
veloped in Russia and Belgium car- 
ry automatically mixed ingredients 
for ironmaking bv continuous belt 
into furnaces that are operated sci- 
entifically by a few workers at con- 
trol panels. American furnace man- 
agers are still using an inordinate 
amount of that “bv guess and by 
God” to operate their furnaces. But 
the European scientific drive in 
steel is irresistible, and Americans 
are now rushing to the Continent to 
pick up tips on new developments. 

European steelmakers, already in- 
spired by the commercial opportuni- 
ties of their Common Market, are 
selling steel all over the world, 
including underdeveloped countries 
where Americans might well develop 
markets of their own. The Euro- 
peans have organized multinational 
consortiums to provide packaged 
know-how on a variety of projects 
to the underdeveloped nations. This 
venturesomeness stimulates the de- 
mand for European steel. 

The American steel industry has 
been shocked into awareness of 
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its competitive problems, but it 
seeks the kind of timorous solutions 
to be expected from a planned econ- 
omy. Its response to most of its dif- 
ficulties has been to raise its prices 
or at least to propose increases. This 
is not so surprising considering the 
success of the industry’s pricing 
policy. 

During the fourth quarter of 1961, 
the rate of return on investment 
for the steel industry may amount 
to 10.5 per cent after taxes, equal 
to the average of the last fourteen 
years, according to a study by the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. This figure allows for the 
wage increases that became effective 
on October 1. The steel industry can 
now make profits at low operating 
rates. In fact, some economists esti- 
mate that its break-even point is as 
low as thirty-five per cent. Obvious- 
ly, as the present recovery acceler- 
ates, steel profits may rise beyond 
the projected 10.5 per cent. Yet steel 
justifies its pricing practices by 
lachrymose references to its inade- 
quate profits. 

The decision by General Motors 
to absorb its recent wage increases 
without boosting automobile prices, 
coupled with that of the aluminum 
industry to lower its prices, may not 
have gone unnoticed in the cham- 
bers of steel’s economic planners. 
It may explain in part steel’s sud- 
der silence ahout a price increase. 

The United Steelworkers Union 
has been no passive witness to steel’s 
planned economy, but an active 
participant. It has demanded higher 
wages and berefits for its members 
to protect them from the inflation 
set off by soaring steel prices. It suc- 
ceeded because it knew very well 
that the industry’s safety valve was 
its ability to raise prices. almost at 
will. But this chain of circumstances 
is now broken. Competition has 
reached the steel industry, and it can 
no longer command its markets by 
widening the gulf between its prices 
and those of its competitors at home 
and abroad. 


The Prospects for Profit Sharing 


Until now the steel industry has re- 
sponded to President Kennedy's 
plea to hold the line on prices, and 
now the Steelworkers are getting 
admonitions from Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg to demonstrate compara- 






ble restraint. Clearly the union will 
face public and government oppo. 
sition if it presents the steel industry 
with substantial wage demands in 
1962. As a result, it may well be scru. 
tinizing the profit-sharing plan tha 
Walter Reuther negotiated with 
American Motors. Profit sharing in 
steel would rob the companies of 
their strongest excuse for raising 
prices, namely that of higher labor 
costs. Profit sharing rises and {alls 
with fluctuating revenues and should 
not increase labor costs. 

Profit sharing would make it eas- 
ier for the steel industry to adopt a 
more flexible pricing policy at home 
and abroad. This is an essential 
competitive move for the industry 
to make. Then too, the theology ol 
free enterprise, which the industry 
espouses with such enthusiasm, calls 
for prices to fluctuate with the peaks 
and valleys of demand. 

Within the framework of profit 
sharing, the union must also seek 
greater protection for workers re- 
placed by automation. Output per 
man-hour in the steel industry, now 
rising with the upturn in business, 
warrants improvements in programs 
to salvawe workers whose jobs are 
jeopardized by technological change 
and precludes the need for steel 
price increases. The Steelworkers 
have already indicated their deter- 
mination to cushion the effects of 
automation on their members. In- 
dustry must share their resolution. 















OME ECONOMISsTs think that admin- 
istered prices are an inevitable 
and indispensable part of our moé:- 
ern economy. Of course, scores ol 
industries besides steel practice ad: 
ministered pricing. But when wage 
and price policies are abused in an 
industry as basic as steel, the general 
price structure is infected and un 
employment can result. When the 
government then steps in and ex- 
pands the money supply with heavy 
expenditures to support unemploy: 
ment, as it must, inflation results 
and prices rise even higher. The na 
tional economy is now on _ the 
threshold of such an inflation. It 
can be thwarted if the administra 
tors of steel’s planned economy if 
both labor and management resist 
the temptation to continue exercis 
ing monopoly power on the national 
economy. 
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The Last Day 


HENIA KARMEL-WOLFE 


p™ is pulling a chair on a long 
rope. The chair is heavy and 


‘[ twice his size and Pim is perspiring 


and panting heavily. 
“Giddy-up, giddy-up, horsy—gid- 


‘| dy-up!” he cries and looks around. 


But today nobody pays any at- 


‘tention to him. Mother lies curled 


up on the bed, Ditta looks out the 


‘| window, Mama Helka paces up and 


down the room, and Daddy is drum- 


ming with his fingers on the table 


top. Pim is very disappointed. He is 
accustomed to being the center of 
attention and now, unexpectedly, 


‘The is left to himself. “Now I am go- 


ing to plow,” he declares loudly, 


“Band waits for a reaction. Then, as 
‘Bthis too fails, he makes a last at- 
Jempt. 


“Giddy-up, giddy-up, horsy!” he 


shouts in a very loud voice. “Giddy- 


up, giddy-up, damn you!” 

Now, now it is going to happen. 
Now Mama will get up, come to 
him, slap him lightly and there will 
be sparkles of laughter twinkling in 
her eyes. “You naughty, naughty 
boy,” she will say. “Who teaches 
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you such words?” And everybody 
will be laughing. 

But today nobody laughs. Mama 
remains motionless, Ditta stares out 
the window, and Daddy continues 
drumming his fingers on the table. 
Pim sighs with disappointment; 
one can never know what adults 
will do next. He shrugs his shoul- 
ders resignedly and begins to climb 
up the chair—first one knee, then 
the other. Look, everybody, how 
tall he is! He can even see through 
the window. He can see the fields, 
the road, the little chapel, and Mar- 
cin the shepherd boy with his cows. 
How lucky he is, this Marcin. When 
Pim grows up he too is going to be 
a shepherd, or maybe “Judenrat” 
like Uncle Shulim. 

Oh, Uncle Shulim, here he comes. 
From afar Pim recognizes his cap, 
coat, and high boots. Uncle Shulim 
is tall, very tall, up to the sky—so 
tall that he has to stoop and bend 
his head when he passes through the 
door. He wears an armband with 
red letters next to the blue star, and 
everybody greets him first. He is 


wonderful, Uncle Shulim. He will 
open the door and “Pim!,” he will 
call from the threshold, “Pim!” and 
he will bend down with his pipe 
smell and be as small as Pim, and 
then he will lift Pim up and Pim 
will be as big as Uncle Shulim. 
“You little monkey,” he will say. 
“You monkey,” and he will kiss Pim 
hard and scratch him a little with 
his rough cheek. 

Pim slips off the chair and trots 
to the door to open it for Uncle 
Shulim. But Uncle Shulim does not 
seem to notice him and when Pim 
pulls at his trouser leg he pushes 
him aside as if Pim were not Pim 
at all but the neighbor’s little dog. 
He goes up to Daddy, leans over 
him, whispers something in his ear. 
Daddy’s face becomes very white and 
he looks at Mama and Mama looks 
at Uncle Shulim and so do Mama 
Helka and Ditta, and everybody’s 
eyes seem very large. Then they start 
talking together, disorderly, loud 
and again softly, in whispers. Heads 
bend toward one another and draw 
apart. Mama hides her face in her 
hands. 

Daddy stands up, climbs the ladder 
to the attic, and looks for something 
in the straw of the thatched roof. 
“How could you bury it so deep?” 
Mama Helka cries out. She seems 
very upset. “How could you bury it 
so deep?” Pim repeats after her and 
laughs. He is holding the ladder. 
Look, look, everybody, how he is 
helping his daddy. 

But nobody notices. 

Now something unexpected is 
happening. Ditta is dragging the big 
old trunk into the middle of the 
room. The same trunk that has trav- 
eled with them from Krakow to 
Lublin, from Lublin to Siedlce, 
through all the stops of their wan- 
derings. The trunk is seldom opened; 
it is an enchanted treasure. There 
are winter clothes smelling of moth 
balls, old pieces of velvet saved from 
Grandmother’s dress, a broken ivory 
fan, and many, many more strange 
things, But, best of all, at the very 
bottom of the trunk there are the 
pictures: of Daddy when he was a 
little boy not much bigger than Pim, 
and of Mama from the time when 
Pim was not yet here—when he was 
still “on the roof,” as Uncle Shulim 
says. Pim is never allowed to touch 
the pictures. Only sometimes Mama 
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will take him on her lap, show them 
to him, and tell funny stories. 

Now here they are scattered over 
the earthen floor of the hut, neg- 
lected, unnecessary like rubbish. 
And Pim sits down, picks up the 
little cardboard rectangles, looks at 
them one by one, puts them together 
like a pack of cards, and nobody 
cares that he sits on this very dirty 
floor in his freshly washed pants. 

Now the door opens and in comes 
Uncle Mendel with the _ goatee, 
Mr. Adler, and silly Mayer who stut- 
ters. They are saying something to 
Uncle Shulim, and Uncle Shulim be- 
comes red in his face and shouts at 
them angrily. Pim has never betore 
heard Uncle Shulim shout in this 
way. And, because of this shouting, 
in comes Uncle Herschel from the 
adjoining room. Pim loves Uncle 
Herschel very much. Uncle Herschel 
sometimes takes Pim on his lap, 
sticks a paper cigarette in his mouth, 
and teaches him how to puft. Pim 
will tug on Uncle’s cap and Uncle 
will take it off and place it on Pim’s 
head. The big cap will fall down to 
his nose and cover his eyes and 
Uncle and Pim will roll in laughter. 
“You are already a grown-up Jew,” 
Uncle Herschel will say. “You must 
not be without a hat.” 

But what is wrong with Uncle 
Herschel now? What is he doing? 
Isn't he fully dressed? Why is he 
putting on one shirt on top of an- 
other, and still another one? He 
tries to button the shirts and cannot 
because his hands are shaking. 

The door opens again; it is Hanka 
with David. She is very excited and 
her hair is all tumbled as if she has 
not combed it. She holds tightly to 
David’s arm and says something to 
Uncle Herschel and Uncle Herschel 
takes a little bundle out of his pock- 
et, gives it to Hanka, and stretches 
his hands out to her. 

“Don’t say good-by, for God's 
sake don’t say good-by!,” Hanka 
screams suddenly. She runs out the 
door pulling David after her and 
does not look back. 

Uncle Herschel remains there, his 
arms outstretched. He stands there 
for a while and then brings them 
down slowly, very slowly, as if they 
were heavy, as if they were not his 
arms at all but two sticks attached 
to his body. When finally he turns 
around, Pim sees that Uncle Her- 
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schel is crying. But before Pim can 
ask why he is crying the door opens 
again and in come Aunt Mita and 
Lilka and Natalka the peasant girl. 
Natalka is saying something to Aunt 
Mita who does not seem to under- 
stand what it is she wants of her. 
Natalka takes the kerchief off and 
ties it on Lilka’s head. 

“Little Miss looks very good in- 
deed,” Natalka says. “Little Miss 
does not look Jewish at all.” 

She nods approvingly and says 
some more Pim cannot understand, 
but through the torrent of words he 
hears “taken away.” And now, for 
the first time, Pim bursts out cry- 
ing. That evening before, when 
Uncle Misha went out and they 
waited and waited for him with 
supper, they had also been saying 
“taken away.” And Uncle Misha 
never came back. Marcin the shep- 
herd boy says Uncle Misha was 
killed. Pim does not quite know 
what “killed” means, but he knows 
that it is something terrible because 
when he asks about Uncle Misha 
they don’t answer and only grow 
very still. That is why he is crying. 

Now for the first time they no- 
tice him. 

“The baby, what is going to hap- 
pen to the baby?” Mama cries out in 
a terrible voice and she covers her 
face with her hands. 

Everybody looks at Pim, and Dad- 
dy looks first at Pim and then at 
Mama and his lower lip starts trem- 
bling and he bites into it. Suddenly 
evervthing becomes very quiet. Pim 
climbs into his mother’s lap, pulls 
away her hands, and tries to look in- 
to her eyes. 

Mama puts him down gently, goes 
to the crib, and takes his suit out 
from under his pillow. Then she 
kneels before him, takes off his slip- 
pers, and kisses his feet, first one 
then the other. Pim has stopped 
crying and only sniffles quietly. 
Through his tears he asks, “Mama, 
why do you put dirty shoes on me?” 
The high boots, his prized posses- 
sion, are muddy and Mama does not 
seem to notice. 

At this moment the door bangs 
open and the village elder Ko- 
walski with the long curled-up mus- 
tache stamps in followed by another 
man, a very tall man, with an iron 
hat, beautiful gleaming black boots, 
and a green coat with shiny buttons. 








The tall man yells something a 
Uncle Shulim and shakes a little 
black thing at him. And Unck 
Shulim, big wonderful Uncle Shu. 
lim, steps backward and his knee 
bend and he doesn’t seem to be a 
tall as he used to be. He doesn’ 
even seem to be as tall as Uncle 
Herschel. 

They all go outside and climb into 
the horse wagon—Mama and Daddy, 
Uncle Shulim and Aunt Regina and 
Putzi and Mimi and Mama Helka 
and Ditta and Uncle Herschel. The 
overloaded wagon shakes and lurch. 
es forward, splashing mud to the side 
of the road. Behind, more wavons 
come, all full of people. Daddy puts 
his arms around Mama, Mama holds 
Pim tightly, Mama Helka and Ditta 
sit so close to each other that it is 
hard to tell where one stops and the 
other begins. Only Uncle Herschel 
is sitting by himself. He lifts his eyes 
up and moves his lips soundlessly. 
Uncle Herschel is praying. Suddenly 
Pim feels sorry for Uncle Herschel, 
and climbing down from his moth- 
er’s lap he crawls up to Uncle Her: 
schel and places his cheek on the 
big dark fist. Uncle Herschel looks 
at him sadly, shakes his head, and 
does not interrupt his prayer. After 
a while he bends down to Pim and 
asks him in a whisper: “Do you re. 
member what Uncle taught you, do 
you remember how one prays?” 

Pim remembers and repeats after 
Uncle Herschel: “Sh’ma Yisroel 
Adonoi Elohaynu Adonoi Echod." 

The wagon bounces on the un 
even road and splashes mud around. 
It is getting colder and colder; it 
drizzles. Mama wraps Pim in a blan- 
ket; he dozes off. He feels Mama 
kissing him, at first quietly and gent 
ly, and then harder and harder. He 
wakes up crying. He feels these are 
not the usual kisses. “Mama,” he 
cries, “why do you kiss so hard? 
It hurts.” 

The wagon shakes over the mud 
dy road. It is getting darker an 
colder and the drizzle changes 
rain. In the distance, dark agains! 
the overcast sky, rise the church 
steeples of Izbica. 

“Where are we going, Mama? 
Pim asks. 

Mama looks at him and doesn't 
answer right away. And then she 
says slowly, “To the trains. Just ( 
the trains .. .” 
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The Neo-Actionists 


ELAINE KENDALL 


peony in antisocial behavior 
come and go, but larceny in its 
various forms remains a classic. Dur- 
ing the last few months, however, 
theft has gone to startling new 
lengths. Like all the really important 
revolutions in style, the current 
vogue for artnapping started in 
France. 

On July 16, 1961, fifty-seven Im- 
pressionist and  Post-Impressionist 
paintings were stolen from the An- 
nonciade Museum in Saint-Tropez. 
Two-thirds of the museum’s collec- 
tion was removed, and the best two- 
thirds at that. The paintings were 
insured against fire but apparently 
not against theft, or not sufficiently 
to make much difference. Saint- 
Tropez has been heavily publicized 
as a casual resort, and this laissez- 
faire atmosphere apparently extend- 
ed to the management of the mu- 
scum, where paintings valued at two 
million dollars were all but un- 
guarded. Keys to the gallery were 
easier to get than hotel rooms, and 
there was no alarm system in the 
building. There was a barred gate 
and a steel door, but these were ap- 
parently forced without attracting 
any attention. Vacationers in Saint- 
Tropez have better things to do at 
night than watch the doors of a mu- 
seum. Whoever pulled this coup was 
obviously an old Saint-Tropez hand, 
with impeccable taste. A third of the 
paintings was left, and the rejects 
were about evenly divided between 
the two floors. One doesn’t choose 
among two million dollars’ worth of 
great paintings in a minute in the 
dark. There was no evidence of van- 
dalism. Since insurance doesn’t seem 
to be a factor here, it is doubtful 
that the paintings are being held for 
ransom. If art can be pure, I suppose 
that art theft can be pure too, in a 
limited sense. An insurance company 
might be rich enough to buy back 
the pictures, but the museum itself 
almost certainly is not. If it were, it 
would presumably own more paint- 
ings and fancier padlocks. 

Another A-1 theft took place 
at Aix-en-Provence on August 13. 
This time eight Cézannes were taken, 
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but their value is almost equal to 
the fifty-seven paintings stolen from 
Saint-Tropez. This was a loan ex- 
hibition, and the paintings had 
come to the Vendéme Pavilion from 
private collectors and museums all 
over the world. They had been 
scheduled to leave Aix two days after 
the theft. There is a lesson here for 
art lovers—always see. a loan show 
early. 

One of the most titillating of the 
recent thefts was the disappearance, 
on August 21, of the Goya portrait 
of the Duke of Wellington. In the 
art-theft race, England may lag be- 








hind Erance in quantity, but it cer- 
tainly has no reason to blush over 
the quality of the work being done. 
The Goya was in place on its red 
tapestry screen at 7:40 p.m. At 10:05, 
it was gone, but the guards—the mu- 
seum is thoroughly patrolled every 
twenty minutes—assumed that it had 
been removed for cleaning or some- 
thing equally proper. Theft was not 
suspected until the next morning. 
The electronic alarm system had 
been conveniently disconnected so 
that a corps of charwomen could 
make their rounds without setting it 
ringing. The chars themselves must 


have been difficult to elude, but nev- 
ertheless someone made off with a 
little bit of England from right un- 
der their noses, and no one the wiser. 

On September 2, a threat was re- 
ceived by Reuter’s, asking that 
£140,000 be paid to charities—other- 
wise strips would be torn from the 
Goya and a _ second masterpiece 
would disappear. An earlier letter, 
which had described the back of the 
painting (everyone knew what the 
front looked like), was believed to be 
the genuine one, or more genuine, 
anyway. Scotland Yard and Interpol 
have been called in, but the affair 
is still a mass of contradiction and 
confusion. And the painting, which 
was not insured, is still missing. 

The only case of an. artnapper 
treating his haul with disrespect dur- 
ing the current outbreak was the 
Thompson robberv in Pittsburgh, on 
luly 29. The Pittsburgh job was a 
disgrace—paintings were ripped and 
torn from their frames with a vicious 
abandon more appropriate to ag- 
gravated assault than larcenous art 
appreciation. Six Picassos, two Légers, 
one Dufy, and one Miré were stolen, 
all crudely. This thief obviously 
knew nothing about art and had no 
idea what he liked. They order these 
things better in Europe. 


, jon appeared to be a more neat- 
ly managed American theft was 
carried out on September 11, in 
Beverly Hills, California. The taste- 
fulness of this American case almost 
seemed to make up for the Pitts- 
burgh mess. Four paintings were 
stolen from Mr. D. E. Bright—two 
Picassos, a Modigliani, and an Afro 
abstraction. The thief left a Degas 
pastel behind, although it was valued 
at $125,000. The Modigliani was 
worth a mere $66,000, and an overly 
generous estimate for the Afro was 
$20,000. There seemed reason to 
hope that not a/l our art thieves 
are uncultured thugs. Eventually, 
however, the drama ended in a char- 
acteristic Hollywood fade-out. The 
supercolossal estimates of values 
were revised downward and_ the 
thief confessed that it was all a pub- 
licity stunt. 

On September 21, still another 
major art robbery took place, in 
New York. This caper was typically 
American in style; the paintings 
were hijacked in the very best B- 
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movie tradition. The works taken in- 
cluded six pieces of sculpture and one 
painting. Hijacking a truck full of 
sculpture makes a great deal of sense; 
after all, any thief staggering out of 
a museum with Picasso’s “Head of 
a Woman,” a Henry Moore “Mother 
and Child,” and a Maillol “Bather” 
would be a rather conspicuous figure. 
There were three other sculptures in 
this haul as well—a second Moore, an 
Armitage, and another “Head of a 
Woman,” this one by Henri Laurens. 
The sculpture had been bought in 
London by a well-known American 
collector, Joseph Hirshhorn. It was 
flown to this country on September 
13, stored for a week, and was on its 
way to a bonded warehouse when, 
according to the New York Times, a 
man climbed into the truck, forcing 
the driver at gunpoint to drive to 
Brooklyn. Once in Brooklyn, the 
truck driver was taken for a three- 
hour ride in a sedan. Bound and 
gagged but otherwise unharmed, he 
was returned to his empty truck. On 
the following day the Times revised 
its original version of the story—the 
truck driver admitted that he and 
three friends had planned the whole 
thing as an ordinary theft. The mas- 
sive contents of the truck both sur- 
prised and disappointed them. You 
either like statues or you don’t. 
On September 26, another $300,- 
000 worth of art (old masters this 
time) was stolen from the villa of 
Baron Gabriele Ortolani di Bor- 
donaro, near Palermo. The baron 
was quoted in the press as saying, 
“Whoever they were, they were led 
by experts.” If so, they were whim- 
sical experts—because they also re- 
moved a photograph of one of the 
baron’s aunts, perhaps for contrast 
with the Rembrandt and the Van 
Dyck portraits of other ladies. 


A nay rather bizarre theories have 
been advanced to explain all this 
unprecedented activity in the art 
world. In its own way it has provided 
as much excitement as the first exhi- 
bition of the Fauves, the Armory 
Show, and the Kirkeby auction at 
Parke-Bernet combined. After all, 
we've had so little real novelty lately 
—just Action and Re-Action. These 
thefts may be said to represent a 
Neo-Action, and as such they are as 
deserving of close examination as 
any other artistic innovation. 
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One guess is that the paintings 
have been smuggled into Iron Cur- 
tain countries. (Life likes this one.) 
But we must consider that modern 
painting is out of favor there, and I 
don’t think you could get fifty rubles 
for a hot Miré in Red Square. 

Some alternative destinations sug- 
gested have been South America 
and Arabia. There is plenty of 
money down there and out there. 
Still, the sheiks have been happy 
enough until now with their fleets 
of Cadillacs, and there’s no reason to 
suspect that they’ve suddenly decided 
to make the desert bloom with 
Cézannes. In any case, they could 
well afford to buy paintings through 
proper channels, as they do their 
cars. Assuming that you could find a 
sheik or a cattle king who loved art 
for its own sake and was discreet 
enough to keep the pictures hidden, 
it’s still a very small market for a 
stack of paintings valued at more 
than six million dollars. 

The most logical explanation is 
that the insurance companies are 
quietly paying ransom. Unfortunate- 
ly, this is also the most limited 
theory, because by far the largest 
percentage of stolen art (the fifty- 
seven at Saint-Tropez, the Goya 
“Duke of Wellington”) was not in- 
sured at all. We have a lot of paint- 
ings here to account for, and while 
threats may work on some of the 
people some of the time, it might 
not be practical on so grand a scale. 
Not everyone will simply hold his 
peace while he pays out a fortune in 
ransom, especially when the hostages 
are inanimate. 

The usual maneuvers to disguise 
and resell stolen goods are worthless 
in the case of art. Masterpieces can’t 
be spent like money. Every paint- 
ing is a marked bill. There’s no 
point in spraying them a different 
color, like cars. Of course they could 
be “discovered” twenty years from 
now, but the chief appeal of robbery, 
to the robber, is a quick return. 
Thieves are not long-term investors. 
The paintings can’t be cut up and 
reset, like jewels, nor is it likely that 
they have been restyled, like furs. 
What's the point in buying a Ma- 
tisse that looks like a Gottlieb? Dis- 
posing of major sculpture presents 
all of these obstacles and then some. 
You just can’t be furtive about a ton 
of marble, even with the worst will 





in the world. Famous collectors, thé 
sort who let charity groups tou 
their houses and who bequeath the; 
collections to museums, would hard 
ly buy bootleg paintings. The whol 
theory that the stuff is going to co! 
lectors—North American, Sout 
American, Arabian, or Russian—is a 
full of holes as a Henry Moore. Ar 
bought as Art must be seen. Ani 
this is even more true of art bough 
as a status symbol. After all, there i 
no such thing as a secret statu 
symbol. 
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i Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR. Joaq 

Sutherland, Renato Cioni, Robert Mer 
rill, Cesare Siepi, et al.; chorus and "ial 
tra of l’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Joh 
Pritchard, cond. (London, 3 records; mono 
A 4355; stereo, OSA 1327.) 


One’s delight at hearing a Lucia wit! 
all the traditional cuts restored i 
directly proportionate to one’s de 
light with the opera itself. .Mine, 
fear, is rather limited. Try as I maj 
to nurture the proper response 
(Lucia is very much “in” these days) 
the work remains for me a trite an( 
tiresome mishmash of operatic bre 
mides. As a consequence, London’ 
initiative in searching out the Doni 
zetti manuscript and presenting thé 
opera in its pristine condition leave 
me with mixed feelings. I admird 
the impulse and acknowledge th¢ 
gain in dramatic cogency (the re 
stored scenes serve, for example, | 
round out the character of Enrico 
Lucia’s mean brother), but the en¢ 
result is to serve up more of J uci 
than at least one listener wants t 
hear. At any rate, the performancé 
on these three records leaves almos 
nothing to be desired. Joan Suther 
land, who won a tumultuous ova 
tion for her Metropolitan debut i 
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this role, negotiates the roulades and 
cadenzas with spectacular aplomb, 
and the assurance and agility of the 
Sutherland pyrotechnics serve to off- 
sei. any dramatic lapses. Renato 
Cioni is a pleasant-sounding new 
tenor, freer than most of his kind 
from vulgar mannerisms, and Cesare 
Siepi is his usual dependable self. 
The real star of the occasion, how- 
ever, is Robert Merrill, whose pow- 
er{ully conceived characterization of 
the blackguardly, unscrupulous En- 
rico Manages to turn attention away 
from the warbling tormentee and 
onto the complex tormentor. John 
Pritchard, a youngish British opera 
conductor, gives a well-paced, no- 
nonsense account of the score, and 
London’s engineers provide expect- 
ably gratifying sound. 


en VeRGNUEGTE RUH’ (Cantata No. 
170). Aafje Hevnis, contralto; Nether- 
lands Chamber Orchestra, Szymon Gold- 
berg, cond. (Epic; mono, LC 3805; stereo, 


BC 1146.) 


Put to the blindfold test, I would be 
tempted to identify the voice on 
this record as belonging to the late 
Kathleen Ferrier. But the singer is 
Aafje Heynis, a Dutch contralto in 
her twenties who is just now on the 
threshold of an international career. 
The resemblance to Ferrier is not 
merely one of vocal timbre but also 
of musical character. Miss Heynis 
is able to convey the impression 
of direct honesty and tender sim- 
plicity in her singing, and—like Fer- 
rier—she can persuade us that she 
believes in every word and note that 
she utters. In addition to the whole 
of Vergniigte Ruh’ (not out of Bach’s 
top cantata drawer but full of sober 
beauties nevertheless), the disc ¢on- 
tains a collection of alto arias from 
the Christmas Oratorio and Cantatas 
Nos. 34 and 108. 


EBUssY: Soncs. Gérard Souzay, bari- 
tone; Dalton Baldwin, piano. (Deutsche 
Grammophon ; mono, 18758; stereo, 138758.) 


Leave it to the Germans to title a 
record jacket “Gérard Souzay sings 
Lieder by Claude Debussy”! But 
don’t let semantics put you off. 
The performances themselves are 
sparklingly French and altogether 
admirable. Souzay has progressed far 
since he first burst upon the scene 
as a soulful young baritone ten or 
more years ago. He seemed then a 
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suave but rather spiritless crooner 
who found himself in his element 
only when spinning out slow, lugu- 
brious songs of the “Au cimitiére” 
type. Souzay is still an impressive 
spinner-outer, as witness “Clair de 
lune” in this collection, but he can 
now also summon forth the requisite 
snap and brio for “Chevaux de bois,” 
the frothy humor for “Fantoches,” 
the muted drama for “Colloque sen- 
timental.” In short, this is to ac- 
knowledge that the “new” Souzay is 
a performer of greatly enriched in- 
terpretative powers and that he can 
be considered at last the true suc- 
cessor (as well as the most accom- 
plished pupil) of his celebrated men- 
tor, Pierre Bernac. Souzay’s choice 
of Debussy “Lieder” advances chron- 
ologically from “Beau soir” of 1878 
to the “Promenoir des deux amants” 
cycle of 1910 and manages to include 
a goodly assortment of the com- 
poser’s most beautiful songs. The 
accompaniments of Dalton Baldwin 
could not be bettered, but the same 
can hardly be said for Deutsche 
Grammophon’s presentation—which 
provides the French texts but no 
translations, no annotations, and 
no dates. 


omer Jeu ve Cartes. Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Charles Munch, cond. 
(RCA Victor; mono, LM 2567; stereo, 
LSC 2567.) 


Jeu de Cartes (1936), subtitled “A 
Ballet in Three Deals,” is pure en- 
tertainment music in the neo-classic 
“start and stop” style which Stravin- 
sky pioneered and which until re- 
cently was the lingua franca of all 
young American composers. Its bright 
and brassy instrumentation, its 
rhythmic ingenuities, its sly quota- 
tions from other composers are the 
work of a master on a carefree binge, 
and it is good to have it all re-ex- 
posed in an up-to-date recording by 
a virtuoso orchestra. The Poulenc 
Organ Concerto (1938) on the over- 
side is also done to_ perfection. 
Munch is well attuned to its mood 
of ironic grandiloquence, and the 
RCA engineers have managed to put 
a startling amount of undistorted 
sound into the stereo grooves (noth- 
ing makes more noise than a large 
pipe organ and a full-scale orchestra 
blaring forth without inhibitions). 
A coupling highly recommended on 
all counts. —ROoLanp GELATT 
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Found in Translation 


M. L. ROSENTHAL 


MITATIONS, by Robert Lowell. Farrar, 


Straus and Cudahy. $4.50. 
“Imitations” is Robert Lowell's mod- 
estly accurate term for his attempts 
to translate a number of poems 
by some eighteen Europeans from 
Homer to Pasternak into “alive Eng- 
lish,” as though they had been writ- 
ten “now and in Annerica.” It is a 
risky business, and doubtless Mr. 
Lowell will come in tor some of the 
same kind of criticism Pound once 
received for his “adaptations” from 
Propertius and others. He shares 
Pound’s view that a_ translation 
should be neither an unalphabetized 
lexicon nor a formal strait jacket. 
The poet-translator, as opposed to 
the pedantic one, has as his motive 
an idiomatic and emotional tone 
which has compelled him in the 
original and which he has brought 
somehow into harmony with his own 
poetic voice. He will be faithful to 
the spirit of the original and adhere 
closely to it if he can, yet must be 
making a new poem in his own 
language at the same time. At any 
rate, that is his somewhat mystical 
ideal. “My licences,” Mr. Lowell 
cheerfully confides, “have been many. 
I have dropped lines, moved lines, 
moved stanzas, changed images and 
altered meter and intent.” 

So then, if you want a trot (for 
Sappho especially, I might add), 
don’t turn to this book. Not only 
does Mr. Lowell omit or add sec- 
tions, not only does he put together 
passages from different poems, but 
he makes vigorous extensions into 
effects and thoughts purely his own. 
Thus, he changes Giacomo Leopar- 
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di’s “A Silvia” into something more 
violently passionate, partly by add- 
ing a characteristically Lowellian 
imagery: 


. my life was burning out, 
and the heat 
of. my writings made the letters 
wriggle and melt 
under drops of sweat. 


He does the same kind of thing even 
with Baudelaire’s “Au Lecteur” and 
“Voyage a Cythére,” poems excep- 
tionally bitter and writhing to start 
with. He gives them a contemporary 
American thrust by occasional in- 
jections of language more frankly 
sexual or scatological than Baude- 
laire’s. With poets like Annensky and 
Pasternak he has had to work as 
Pound did with the English versions 
of Chinese poetry (in Japanese trans- 
lation) he received from Ernest 
Fenollosa’s papers. That is, since he 
knows no Russian, he has taken his 
leads from literal prose renderings 
and from other poets’ translations. 
All these tackings-about and prob- 
lems make for distortions that will 
dismay one kind of scholarly mind. 
In practice, from the viewpoint 
toward translation that considers it 
as ideally a meeting of kindred sen- 
sibilities, they present no real ob- 
stacle. (The purist must always go 
back to the original anyway.) The 
real importance of what Lowell does 
must be seen in the light of the 
whole drift of poetry today. 


“fy REASON I say this is simply 
that he has been the most force- 
ful poet to emerge in our country 


since the last war. The authors and 
pieces he selects, and his handling of 
them, are deeply interesting for the 
way they illuminate his thinking and 
modern poetic thinking gener:illy. 
For instance, he shows us how decply 
rooted our most impressive work stil! 
is in the French Symbolists of the 
last century; over a third of these 
pieces are from Baudelaire and Rim. 
baud, with whom he actually com. 
petes—indeed, it is his way through- 
out Imitations to vie with his poets 
in their realizations of themselves. 
In the Rimbaud pieces especially. he 
brings out that poet’s sense of the 
sticky vulnerability of childhood 
with unusual emphasis, a resul' of 
Lowell’s fierce private identification 
with Rimbaud’s sensibility. 

Eliot and Pound have loved to 
talk about “the tradition’—that is, 
the vital consciousness of the past 
that goes on informing our own day 
and is continually being remade by 
the most original writers. It is in- 
teresting to see to which of those two 
poets’ acknowledged masters Lowell 
—their most likely heir—pays homage 
in Imitations. Those he includes 
(no doubt there are others, such as 
Dante, whom he would insist on, 
although they are not represented 
here) are Homer, Sappho, Villon, 
Heine, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mal- 
larmé, and Valéry. His approach to 
these writers is less pedagogical than 
Pound's, less stylistically absorbed 
than Eliot’s. He uses them in two 
opposed ways: first, to discover re- 
semblances in them to himself; sec- 
ond, to provide himself with new 
departures. The bit of Homer he 
gives us is a blazingly rapid and 
pity-laden picture of Achilles’ re- 
morseless slaying of Lykaon, which 
sounds as though a typical Lowell 
poem had been translated into 
classical Greek. His Heine is an 
infinitely sharpened variant of the 
swaggering ironist in whom Pound 
saw himself mirrored—a far subtler, 
more passionately mordant Hcine 
driven to extremities of bitterness 
and to a language approaching that 
of the Symbolists as he awaits his 
death. Rimbaud is seen not only in 
the way I have already mentioned 
but also in an unusual aspect. 4s 
a poet of the pity of war and of 
social and political disillusionment, 
as well as a sensualist who could 
paint a scene realistically in rich, 
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bold colors. In turning his attention 
to such work, as in his Villon trans- 
lations, Lowell deliberately, if only 
temporarily, abandons his own tre- 
mendous inwardness and his agon- 
ized use of his literal self as his chief 
subject, which he perhaps carried to 
their furthest limits in his 1959 vol- 
ume, Life Studies. 


iO THE Eliot-Pound list of “mas- 

ters” this volume would add a 
number of others: Rilke, Montale, 
and Pasternak especially. With all 
these men we can see Lowell pur- 
suing the same double aim of find- 
ing some kinship and at the same 
time teaching himself new tones, 
rhythms, and perspectives that will 
help him, it may be, to remake him- 
self as a poet—that is, to use his gifts 
in quite altered ways in the future. 
Thus, among the Rilke poems in- 
cluded, two are very much in the 
vein of the familiar Lowell: the 
poet’s sad contemplation of a youth- 
ful portrait of his father, and _ his 
self-distrustful yet ultimately asser- 
tive look at himself. The most ef- 
fective poem in this group, though, 
is a reinterpretation of the legend of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, which re- 
quires a tremendous adaptability on 
the translator’s part if he is to catch 
Rilke’s mysteriously quiet but pow- 
erful projection of imagination. We 
see the myth from Eurydice’s stand- 
point; she has gone beyond earthly 
love, beyond caring for Orpheus or 
even being aware of him: 


She was drowned in herself, as in a 
higher hope, 

and she didn’t give the man in front 
of her a thought, 

nor the road climbing to life. 

She was in herself. Being dead 

fulfilled her beyond fulfillment. 

Like an apple full of sugar and darkness, 

she was full of her decisive death, 

so green she couldn't bite into it. 

She was still in hey marble maidenhood, 

untouchable. Her sex had closed house, 

like a young fllower rebuking the 
night air. 


Lowell’s ten translations of Mon- 
tale may be the single most signifi- 
cant section of this book. Montale 
(the Italian poet who, many claim, 
is at least equally deserving with 
Quasimodo of the Nobel Prize) has 
been neglected in English-speaking 
countries until very recently, and 
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it is clear that we must absorb his 
writing into our consciousness. His 
work seems to me almost the ulti- 
mate in quiet, depressed, but savage 
statement of the paradoxes of mod- 
ern man’s awareness, a statement 
that has its glowing moments in such 
a poem as “l’Anguilla” but is per- 
haps most self-consistent in “La Casa 
dei doganieri.” The former poem 
has the dauntlessness of Yeats’s 
“Lapis Lazuli” in its enormous em- 
pathy with the eel, “the North Sea 
siren,” that makes its way further 
and further inland through estuaries 
and rivers and “delicate capillaries 
of slime” to its destined mating 
places. It is “love’s arrow on earth” 
and points to the meaning of human 
love in its twin extremes of grossness 
and beauty, and beyond that to the 
meaning of the whole human condi- 
tion. The second of these poems is 
not so much this kind of difficult, 
tortuous effort at affirmation (ending 
in a rainbow burst that is still but 
a question) as it is a bitter poem of 
resistance to the thought of the con- 
stant erosion of memory and mean- 
ing that makes even the most signifi- 
cant human experience so transient. 
It is difficult to give a proper impres- 
sion of Montale without citing whole 
poems and even showing their rela- 
tion to the original Italian—a re- 
mark that might imply that transla- 
tion itself is useless were it not for 
the simple fact that the contrary is 
true. There is something mysterious 
in even the worst translations. One 
gets—except in the notorious instance 
of Pushkin, whose genius no non- 
Russian-speaking reader can ever be 
convinced of—some breath of life of 
the original that gives at least a 
ghostly impression of wonderful 
ranges of language still to be ex- 
plored. In these highly sensitive if 
idiosyncratic translations by Lowell 
much more is achieved, a reaching 
out from one world of associations 
to another that is in its way an 
essential communication. 


L jae! LoweLL feels in common 
with Rilke and Montale, and 
with Pasternak too, is an ultimate 
heaviness of spirit that goes hand in 
hand with a dazzling keenness of re- 
sponse to sense impression, with the 
most varied moods, and with a very 
pure sense of potential joy and per- 
fection. You can get it all, perhaps, 





in the simple opening lines of Mon- 
tale’s “Arsenio”: 


Roof-high, winds worrying winds 

rake up the dust, clog the chimney- 
ventilators, 

drum through the bald, distracted 
little squares, 

where a few senile, straw-hatted 
horses wheeze 

by the El Dorado of the rooming 
houses’ windows in the sun. 


Pasternak, of course, can be much 
gayer, as gay as his lovers in “Wild 
Vines”’: 

Beneath a willow entwined with ivy, 

we look for shelter from the bad 
weather; 

one raincoat covers both our shoulders— 

my fingers rustle like the wild vine 
around your breasts... . 


Usually, though, he is juggling 
more elements, more facets of mood 
and perception, as in “The Seasons”: 


Spring! I leave the street of 
astonished pines 

alarmed distances, 

the awkward classical wooden house, 
apprehending its downfall— 

the air blue as piles of faded sky-blue 
denim 

lugged by the prisoners from their 
wards! 


The age is breaking—pagan Rome, 

thumbs down on clowns... . 

The overpaid gladiator must die in 
earnest. 


B" each of these poets is a world 
unto himself, and there is no use 
in my trying to sum up ‘even my own ° 
limited knowledge of such disparate 
figures. Besides, I quite agree with 
Mr. Lowell’s introductory comment 
that “this book is partly self-sufficient 
and separate from its sources, and 
should be first read as a sequence, 
one voice running through many 
personalities, contrasts and _ repeti- 
tions.” As such it is an extraordinary 
enterprise. Despite the fact that we 
live in an age of fine translation, we 
usually get our really good interpre- 
tations one short poem at a time, in 
scattered volumes, or else in long, 
sustained treatments of a single 
author—the two most notable such 
works in recent times being, proba- 
bly, Horace Gregory’s Metamor- 
phoses and Robert Fitzgerald’s Odys- 
sey. But Imitations is remarkable in 
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its gathering together of so much 
exciting work by so many different 
authors within the same covers and 
interpreted by the same hand, and 
that hand so strong and disciplined. 
Mr. Lowell has discovered for him- 
self and his readers so many new 
points of sympathy that this book 
must inevitably be a bridge for him 
to the most interesting new future 
directions. More scholarly and literal 
treatments, such as we find in Stan- 
ley Burnshaw’s endlessly informative 
The Poem Itself, are unquestionably 
essential for the reader who wishes 
to penetrate the original accomplish- 
ments of foreign poets in their own 
languages. But Mr. Lowell's book 
is likely to prove one of the germi- 
native works of its kind for the com- 
ing poetic age. « » 


The Season’s 


Art Books 


HILTON KRAMER 


He EartHty Parapise: ART IN THE 

NINETEENTH Century, by Werner Hof- 
mann. Translated from the German by 
Brian Battershaw. Braziller. $25. 


At first glance this large and elegant- 
ly printed volume, with its sump- 
tuous plates and elaborate foldout 
pages, looks like just another holiday 
gift item, but its text proves to be an 
interesting and highly original in- 
terpretation of European painting 
and sculpture from the period of 
Goya and the French Revolution to 
Cézanne and the advent of twentieth- 
century innovations. The author, an 
Austrian art historian, is also a 
gifted and adventurous critic. His 
approach to this rich and well-docu- 
mented period eschews the kind of 
historical-formalist analysis that dom- 
inates modern art histories and mu- 
seum monographs, and offers instead 
a bold confrontation of the new sub- 
jects and philosophic themes that 
occupied the major artists of the 
nineteenth century. Radical changes 
in form and aesthetic method are by 
no means overlooked, but Dr. Hof- 
mann is especially concerned to re- 
late artistic innovations to a wider 








range of historical experience than 
most writers on art are normally 
prepared to examine. 

The breakdown of religious belief, 
the impact of the Enlightenment and 
the idea of social democracy, the 
simultaneous development of indus- 
trialism and Romantic metaphysics 
that gave rise to Naturalist and Sym- 
bolist aesthetics at virtually the same 
moment—these and other historical 
currents are the materials Dr. Hof- 
mann includes in his examination of 
the iconographic and stylistic evolu- 
tion of the century's most significant 
art. Interpretations of utopian com- 
munities and world expositions min- 
gle with aesthetic analysis and phil- 
osophic speculation. Adapting a 
scheme of Nietzschean dialectics for 
his purposes, Dr. Hofmann is con- 
stantly posing the question of how 
the nineteenth-century artist, de- 
prived of religious and social con- 
ventions, made artistic sense of both 
his private experience and the public 
world in which he lived. The result 
is a brilliant Existentialist critique 
of the images of man, nature, and 
society as they emerge from the Real- 
ist, Impressionist, and Symbolist 
movements. 

Dr. Hofmann’s text does not al- 
ways make easy or agreeable reading, 
however. The translator admits to 
some difficulties in rendering the 
style of the original, and one sym- 
pathizes with his task. There are 
maddening repetitions and redun- 
dancies, and as with all ambitious 
dialectical criticism, the method 
threatens in the end to explain too 
much, to provide too neat and too 
complete an explanation for an 
epoch so rich and contradictory in 
its achievements. All the same, Dr. 
Hofmann’s commentary leaves our 
understanding of the nineteenth cen- 
tury permanently changed. He re- 
stores a sense of its truly revolution- 
ary character and reminds us of the 
extent to which its accomplishments 
and problems provided the terms by 
which we still judge our art and our 
experience. 


Tan Gocu: A Serr-Porrrait. Letters 


Revealing His Life as a Painter, 
selected by W. H. Auden. New York 
Graphic Society. $10. 


Van Gogh's letters have long been 
regarded as masterpieces of self-reve- 
lation and artistic commitment, but 











in the past our appreciation of their 
importance suffered from the frag- 
mented and fictionalized form in 
which we read them. This difficult, 
was effectively canceled three year, 
ago when the New York Graphic So 
ciety published the definitive edition 
of Van Gogh's entire correspondenc« 
Priced at fifty dollars and issued in 
three handsome volumes that in 
cluded facsimile reproductions of th: 
sketches and water colors the artis 
had set down in the original letters 
that edition immediately relegated al 
past collections of the correspondenc« 
to the realm of abridged classics 
which, indeed, they were often got 
ten up to resemble. 

It was to be expected that the grea 
1958 edition, which had the virtu: 
of being complete as well as beauti 
ful, would be followed by a cheape: 
and smaller one, and no doubt ii 
will be eventually. Meanwhile i: 
looks as if we are going to have to 
be patient while the publishers work 
their way down the pyramid of the 
art-book market, collecting tithes at 
every level. At the current ten-dolla: 
level, we are presented with a dilem 
ma. Clearly this volume is more 
accessible to most of us than the 
original three-volume work, but it 
includes only one-fifth the material, 
and the price seems too high for a 
cheaply printed volume of 398 pages 
of letters accompanied by a few 
illustrations of a kind the reader is 
already likely to have. 

There is also the problem of selec- 
tion. Mr. Auden’s half-page foreword 
—his only written contribution to 
the book—tells us very little about 
the basis on which this new abridg- 
ment has been made. He writes: “I 
have . . . confined my selection to 
those of [Van Gogh’s] letters which 
contain reflections upon the art ol 
painting and the problems of being 
a painter, and have only included 
letters concerned with his personal 
relations .. . in so far as these throw 
direct light upon his career as a 
painter.” Considering the sensational 
uses to which Irving Stone and othe 
writers have put the letters, this 
strikes the right note, of course, but 
at the same time it unhappily begs 
the question that inevitably domi 
nates every effort to comprehend 
Van Gogh’s genius. Van Gogh was 
an artist of the type of Baudelaire 
and D. H. Lawrence, a man whose 
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art is so intimately bound up with 
his life that no clear division be- 
tween the two can ever be made in 
its documentation. Only on the walls 
of a museum can Van Gogh’s art be 
separated from his life; to presume 
to do so in a selection of his corre- 
spondence verges on the absurd. 

The selection itself strikes one as 
arbitrary and shapeless, and the brev- 
ity of Mr. Auden’s remarks leaves 
one with the uncomfortable impres- 
sion that it is the book-club executive 
rather than the poet who has turned 
out the job. Unfortunately, it will 
no doubt be the present selection 
that will eventually find its way into 
a paperback edition, and so we shall 
probably have to wait another gen- 
eration before a convenient collec- 
tion of Van Gogh’s correspondence 
is edited by someone with a coherent 
and clearly defined grasp of the com- 
plex relation that obtains between 
the artist’s life and work. Neverthe- 
less, since this is the only reliable 
edition of the letters available just 
now, everyone interested in the artist 
will want to have it. 


 ereny oF Mopern Art, by W. Sandberg 
and H. L. C. Jaffé. Translated from the 
Dutch by Ian F. Finlay. McGraw-Hill. 
$17.50. 


The Stedelijk Museum of Amster- 
dam is justly renowned as one of the 
great modern museums of Europe. 
Its exhibition program is similar in 
character and quality to that of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, and at times it is intellectually 
more adventurous. The museum’s 
exhibition catalogues and periodic 
bulletins, designed and largely writ- 
ten by Mr. Sandberg, the director, 
are famous in their own right for the 
excellence of their. graphic design. 
Pioneers of Modern Art is a giant 
catalogue of the museum’s perma- 
nent collection, which includes not 
only a splendid survey of painting 
and sculpture from 1870 to the pres- 
ent moment but also important ex- 
amples of graphic art, films, furni- 
ture, and architectural design. The 
short texts by Mr. Sandberg and his 
associate, Dr. Jaffé, consist of an 
engaging mixture of historical com- 
mentary, sophisticated art criticism, 
aesthetic propaganda, and sociologi- 
cal speculation, with a slight sprin- 
kling of theoretical hokum, Both the 
book and the institution it represents 
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are model examples of the postwar 
liberal European sensibility in its 
effort to achieve a vital working rela- 
tion between civic bureaucracy and 
radical artistic ideas. 

The book follows a reverse chrono- 
logical order, opening with a color- 
ful survey of contemporary abstract 
art; it works its way back through 
many major and minor figures of the 
twentieth century, and concludes 
with dazzling examples of Van Gogh 
and Gauguin. There are some curi- 
ous omissions— Matisse, for instance, 
is barely represented, and Cubism 
is not adequately documented—but 
there are a number of illustrations 
one would have difficulty finding 
elsewhere. The color plates of early 
figurative works by the Russian mod- 
ernist Kasimir Malewitch, whose 
geometrical “White on White” has 
absorbed and puzzled visitors to the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York for years, afford an interesting 
glimpse into the career of an artist 
who worked in a crossfire of avant- 
garde aesthetics and revolutionary 
politics. There is also a magnificent 
work by the little-known Dutch 
painter G. H. Breitner, a contem- 
porary of Van Gogh, and some illu- 
minating remarks on the use he 
made of Amsterdam as a pictorial 
subject. The book will be of value 
both to specialists who want a record 
of one of the principal European 
collections of modern art and to 
aesthetic amateurs looking for a gen- 
erous pictorial survey of the modern 
period. Plates and texts are hand- 
somely printed. 


5 lw History oF IMPRESSIONISM, by John 
Rewald. Museum of Modern Art; dis- 
tributed by Doubleday. $20. 


Mr. Rewald is the world’s leading 
authority on Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist painting. In addition 
to being its principal historian, he 
has also been an adviser to private 
collectors, galleries, and museums; 
he has organized some outstanding 
exhibitions—his survey of Redon, 
Moreau, and Bresdin opens at the 
Museum of Modern Art this month 
--and he has been a notable collector 
himself. (His collection of Impres- 
sionist drawings brought $268,600 at 
auction last year.) The first edition 
of The History of Impressionism ap- 
peared in 1946, and immediately 
became the definitive guide to a 





period and a style of painting that 
had already established itself as im- 
mensely popular with both connois- 
seurs and the art public. Basing his 
narrative on scrupulous scholarship 
and meticulous documentation, in- 
dulging in no simplifications, and 
himself lacking the least flair for 
vivid writing, Mr. Rewald produced 
a work that still made absorbing 
reading. His account of the lives and 
works of Manet, Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Degas, Cézanne, and 
Morisot, and of the artists, critics, 
and dealers associated with them, 
served as the basis for practically all 
postwar commentary on these paint- 
ers. (Only Monet has undergone a 
radical revaluation in this period.) 
As a feat of scholarly writing, it was 
all the more amazing in having been 
carried out in wartime here in the 
United States, where the author was 
cut off from European sources and 
pictures. 

In 1956 Mr. Rewald brought out 
the first of two volumes on Post- 
Impressionism, and the amplitude of 
that work made it clear that his 
History of Impressionism would 
eventually have to be revised if it 
were to conform in scale with its 
successor. The present volume is thus 
a revised and enlarged edition of the 
original History, completely reset 
and amplified with new material and 
new illustrations. The author has 
availed himeslf of the immense 
quantity of scholarship and critical 
thought that has come into existence 
in the fifteen-year interval, and he 
has had free access to European as 
well as American sources. The result 
is an expanded version of an already 
indispensable work. 

While every artist emerges in Mr. 
Rewald’s account as a distinct and 
believable personality, the thick tap- 
estry of social, artistic, and economic 
events is finely woven. At times the 
accumulation of detail is all but 
smothering, but in the end its effect 
is to increase both our understanding 
of and our empathy with the artists 
and their milieux. By drawing fre- 
quently on letters, articles, and other 
documents at every point, Mr. Re- 
wald conveys an exact and moving 
impression of the period. His His- 
tory rescues the art itself from the 
glamour of the auction rooms and 
the distortions of cinematic myth, 
and restores it to the real world. 








“Not only the best novel he has Lg 
written — it is a glimpse into 
heart and soul of a man, and through 
him, a whole continent.” 

— Boston Herald 


A MAN 
INA 
MIRRO 


The best-selling new novel 
of modern Africa by the 
author of How Green 
Was My Valley 


RICHARD 
LLEWELLYN 


$5.75 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY 








Are we 
compromising 
with murder? 


Yes, answers James Avery 
Joyce, international lawyer 
and sociologist who has 

worked on humanitarian 
projects connected with 
the United Nations. 


A WORLD VIEW 
4g By James Avery Joyce 
$5.00. THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


“ART FEEDS ON past arl: no more evi- 
dently than beneath the translator's 
hands. No one else confronts so directly 
the central artistic ritual, which is to 
confront our human past so far as we 
know it, repeat its rites and summon up 
its shades. For civilization is memory; 
translation is memory refreshed. 
Chapman, on be- 
half of Elizabethan 
England, drank 
the blood of the 
Greeks.”’ 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-4, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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Food, 


Glorious Food 


NORA MAGID 


HE PLaysoy GourMET, by Thomas Mario. 

Crown. $12.50. 
When Sam Weller poses the ques- 
tion “Do you ever drink anythin’?” 
the young man known in Pickwick 
Papers “by the distinguishing appel- 
lation of the Fat Boy” replies judi- 
ciously, “I likes eating better.” Were 
he living in the twentieth century he 
would be faced with no such choice. 
Hungry bachelors these days seem to 
float all their food in a bath of 
alcohol—or so this guidebook would 
have us believe. For the sophisticated 
young gentleman at a loss in the 
kitchen, here is a primer that yearns 
to be prettily naughty, to shock “those 
inured to the curlicue-carrot, cal- 
orie-crazed, calico-kitchencraft maga- 
zines, or to the truffle-happy, hum- 
mingbird-tongue sensibilities of those 
finicky-fussy food journals for dys- 
peptic epicures. . . .” What Playboy 
offers is, in effect, a fairyland more 
unrealistic that that of the women’s 
magazines it scorns. While it makes 
no concession to the ladies (and for 
some reason such hearty dishes as 
chicken fricassee and apple pan- 
dowdy are dismissed as effeminate), 
and though it is obsessed with side- 
line excursions into the art of seduc- 
tion via comestibles and even goes so 
far as to explore the sex life of the 
shrimp, it does feature common-sense 
tips on short-order cooking and on 
entertaining. When it comes down to 
a question of real pragmatism, the 
sophisticate is advised not to make 
his own pie but to buy it, and there 
is a neat examination into what con- 
stitutes’ a good bakery product. 
There is also at least one surrender 
to delicacy: no recipe for cooking 
rabbit. Playboys apparently don’t eat 
bunnies. 


ust Desserts, by Helen McCully and 

Eleanor Noderer. Obolensky. $4.95. 
This volume, by two former food 
editors at McCall's, takes us into the 
wholesome world of the service mag- 
azines. The prose is girlish: recipes 
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are invariably labeled as marvelous, 
gorgeous, spectacular, superb, won- 
drous. The customers are beaten 
lightly on the back and encouraged 
to shape up as responsible home- 
makers. “. . . if this is your first ad- 
venture (and it is an adventure) in 
the wonderful, exciting, and soul- 
satisfying world of baking, we urge 
you to read what we have to say 
thoughtfully and to follow our voices 
of experience faithfully. The cook 
is warned never to vary a recipe. 
Actually, there is no need to; in Just 
Desserts, for apple pie alone there 


are ten recipes. Competition with 
the neighbors is in order (“bedazzle 
your friends”), and so as a rule is 
avoidance of spirits, although the 
authors do use rum and whisky dis- 
creetly, and even their Bavarian 
cream is faintly spiked. Aside from 
the fact that they recommend canned 
applesauce and fail to provide a rec- 
ipe for the real article, they have 
come up with some excellent sug- 
gestions, their banana sour cream pie 
being particularly admirable. 


HE New York Times Cook Book, edited 
by Craig Claiborne. Harper. $8.95. 
This, as might be expected, is thor- 
ough, sensible, and not prone to 
flights of rhetoric, though it wanders 
occasionally into restrained anecdotal 
comment. Intended for grown-ups as 
opposed to the playboys or the little 
women who industriously act out 
their special roles in the American 
dream, the Times book in all its 1,500 
recipes, both native and foreign, in- 
dicates respect for both food and 
procedure. In clear photographs, it 
spells out complex techniques—for 
omelet, strudel, and puff-paste mak- 
ing, for example. It is so comprehen- 
sive that it analyzes mistakes: it pic- 
tures ugly muffins and tells what 
error caused them to be misshapen. 
And in its sedate, matter-of-fact way, 
it has probably as many if not more 
bibulous recipes than does The Play- 
boy Gourmet. It also features a judi- 
cious sampling of recipes from the 
world’s great restaurants (the Fo- 
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rum’s leek and sausage pie is deli- 
cious), information on what can be 
prepared in advance, tables of 
equivalents (American, British, and 
European), lists of cheeses, wines, 
and spices, and shopping advice for 
cooks who live outside metropolitan 
centers. 


| agp THE ART OF FRENCH COOKING, 
by Simone Beck, Louisette Bertholle, 
and Julia Child. Knopf. $10. 


GourMet’s Basic FreNCH COOKING, by 
Louis Diat. Gourmet. $12.50. 


Larousse GASTRONOMIQUE, 
Montagne. Crown. $20. 


by Prosper 


Mastering the Art of French Cooking 
is “for the servantless American cook 
who can be unconcerned on occasion 
with budgets, waistlines, time sched- 
ules, children’s meals, the parent- 
chauffeur-den-mother syndrome, or 
anything else which might interfere 
with the enjoyment of producing 
something wonderful to eat.” The 
emphasis is on elaborate prepara- 
tion, with logical reasons given for 
each step. The diagrams are very 
clear, and instead of inhibiting the 
reader by instructing him never to 
experiment, this book suggests hap- 
pily that he will surely want to in- 
dulge freely in his own variations. 
While there is plenty of specific rec- 
ommendation, such as which wine 
and which vegetables to serve with 





which dish, there is also leeway for 
individual preference. 

Gourmet’s cookbook, reassuringly 
intended to “dispel fear and uncer- 
tainty in the kitchen,” is handsome 
in layout but pretentiously writ- 
ten—not in the gummy prose that 
too frequently mars the magazine 
itself but in a mélange of English 
and French designed to drive home 
the point that this is, after all, con- 
tinental. (“The very sight of an 
earthenware casserole reminds me of 
mon pays, of maman’s kitchen.”) The 
tone is frequently pompous: “I 
should not be doing my job if I 
didn’t remind you that a good cook 
is a clean, tidy, well-organized work- 
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er.” A soufflé is “wonderful for 
those recovering from an illness and 
not up to their regular meals. The 
haut monde turns to soufflés for a 
simple dish, the devout for a perfect 
dish for Lent.” The Art of French 
Cooking, on the other hand, com- 
municates a more relaxed pleasure 
in the business of preparing food, 
and is occasionally tartly amusing. 

Larousse Gastronomique is a queer 
celebration of food, glorious food. 
As an encyclopedia that starts with 
“abaisse” (‘a term in pastry-making 
for which there is no English equiv- 
alent”) and ends with “zwieback,” 
it covers an almost frightening 
amount of territory. You can read 
the history in detail of banquets, 
of baking, of confectionery, of 
menus. You find loving disquisitions 
on alcoholism (three types are de- 
fined) and abattoirs and offal. (The 
French make no allowance for Amer- 
ican squeamishness.) For animal lov- 
ers there is the gratifying news that 
the dog, the rat, and the donkey 
are edible. There is also the revela- 
tion that rhinoceros flesh is “pre- 
ferred to that of the elephant by 
natives, who consider hippopotamus 
meat to be even better.” Ambergris 
can be used as a tranquilizer, and 
beer can be made at home. Marie 
Antoinette used to concoct her own 
meringues “with her own royal hands 
at the Trianon.” A kind of mad 
French logic prevails throughout: the 
preparation of marzipan is gone into 
at inordinate length, but he who 
would save money by turning out his 
own marrons glacés is told severely 
to buy them, because they are too 
much trouble to make. Woe betide 
the reader in search of advice about 
leftovers. A scolding is in order. “In 
any house where there are abundant 
left-overs, the administration of the 
kitchen is very bad . . . the food was 
either carelessly provided in too 
large a quantity, or was badly pre- 
pared, and not to the taste of the 
guests.” But to dispel the notion 
of frugality, there are, among the 
8,500 recipes casually tucked away 
here, some that call carelessly for 
as Many as sixteen eggs, and quarts 
of heavy cream. Again, with fine 
disregard for American susceptibility 
to fine photographs, there is a stun- 
ning picture of a brazenly lopsided 
and collapsing souffié. It could never 
happen in McCall’s. 
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Leaders of three major 

religions discuss the 
choice mankind must 
make now between 
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A symposium with Paul Tillich, 

Martin Buber, Pope Pius XII, 

James A. Pike, and many others 
Edited by DONALD KEYS 
Foreword by STEVE ALLEN 


$3.50. A Bellmeadows Press Book 
BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES 
Distributed by Random House 





TREASURES FROM RUSSIA 
Private papers, 

public decrees, 

social notes, 

biographies, 

confessions, 

and debates, 

1466 to the 1870's. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN OLD RUSSIA 


Compiled and translated by 
Marthe Blinoff. $5.95 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


University Park, Pa. 


“IT LOOKED AS BLUE 

as if it had been covered with a 
blue cloth. At no one spot 

during our war were there as many 
bodies on the same space as here.” 


FIASCO AT 
FREDERICKSBURG 
by Vorin E. Whan 
An hour-by-hour account of the battle 
of Fredericksburg where the Union 


suffered one of the worst defeats in 
the Civil War. Eight maps. $5. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


University Park, Pa. 
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AWARDS FOR EXCEPTIONAL REPORTING 


For consistently digging out indispensable information you can’t get else- 
where . . . for consistent, outstanding public service . . . for consistently per- 
ceptive reviews of books, plays, TV and the contemporary scene...The 
Reporter has been honored by its peers with twenty-one major journalism 


awards. 


$3 NEW HONORS IN 1961 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB AWARD 
To The Reporter for “Best Magazine 
Reporting of Foreign Affairs” for our 
coverage of Latin America. (This is the 
second successive year The Reporter 
has been honored by the Overseas 
Press Club.) 


SPECIAL AWARD CREATED BY 
THE GEORGE POLK MEMORIAL 
AWARDS COMMITTEE 


To Reporter Washington Editor Doug- 
lass Cater for “bringing clarity to the 
complexities of big government” and 
for “his continuing analysis of the proc- 
esses and pressures in Federal govern- 
ment.” (This is the second time a 
special award has been created for The 
Reporter by the George Polk Memorial 
Committee.) 


THE PAGE ONE AWARD OF THE 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER GUILD 

FOR BEST MAGAZINE REPORTING 
To Douglass Cater and Walter Pincus 


THE REPORTER 


for “The Foreign Legion of U.S. Public 
Relations” in The Reporter, December 
22, 1960. 


If you enjoy courageous reporting and 
polished, adult writing, many of your 
friends undoubtedly will, too — so why 
not give them gift subscriptions to The 
Reporter? 


AT OUR SPECIAL RATE, YOU 
CAN SEND THEM THE NEXT 
20 ISSUES FOR ONLY $2.50. 


If you aren’t already a subscriber, you 
may also take advantage of this special 
rate. Your subscription—or your friends’ 
—will begin as soon as we receive your 
order, so why not mail the card opposite 
today? 


Charge your order if you like — we'll be 
glad to bill you later. But mail the card 
right now, won’t you? 

Regular rates: 1 year $6; 2 years $9.50; 3 years $12. 


(Add $1 per year for foreign postage, $.50 per year 
for Canadian and Pan American Union.) 


660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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Give Johnnie Walker Scotch—that’s the spirit! 





Evenings that memories are made of— 
so often include Drambute 


After dinner, have a dram of Drambuie, 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base. 
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